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Events of the eek. 


Mr. Luoyp Georce said once that no taunts would 
induce him to publish the evidence of the ‘‘ German 
Plot,’ concerning which opinion in Ireland was so 
sceptical. The German Plot had a definite meaning. 
It was steadily maintained that the Government had 
evidence to convict Mr. De Valera and other Irish leaders 
of treasonable conspiracy with Germany two years after 
the rebellion. On this evidence and without trial he 
was imprisoned with his colleagues in the spring of 1918. 
They were at the time engaged in organizing the national 
resistance to conscription. The documents which 
purport to be evidence against De Valera have now been 
published. They provide some additional and not 
wholly reliable information of the understanding 
between Germany and the revolutionary party in 
Ireland up to Easter, 1916. They contain nothing which 
is not implicit in the proclamation of the Provisional 
Government of that date, and are mainly concerned with 
the activities of Sir Roger Casement and the Irish 
societies in the United States. There is no evidence 
subsequent to 1916 to bring home the charges alleged 
against Mr. De Valera. The belated publication con- 
firms the Irish opinion of the alleged German Plot of 
1918, and the statements of Lord Wimborne, Sir Bryan 
Mahon, and of Colonel Repington, that no evidence of 
its reality existed. The first statement published by 
Mr. De Valera since his return effectively disproves the 
genuineness and the interpretation put upon the docu- 
ments which constitute the pretentious Appendix A. 

* x * 


To what therefore do we owe the publication of this 
belated and almost meaningless stuff? When neither 
“taunts ’’ nor the consideration of justice to uncharged 
and untried prisoners could move Mr. Lloyd George to the 
earlier publication of the supposed evidence, to what do 
we owe its present tardy appearance? Obviously it is the 
war-substitute for General Strickland’s report cn the 
burning of Cork. If and when that report, with the 
evidence. supporting it, appears in its entirety, the 








Government apparently hope that it will be read in 
the light of the passions re-awakened by this recurrence 
to war history. It is good too for covering up the 
Government’s broken promises of prompt and unsparing 
action against the perpetrators of arson. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE we suppose the Government-directed 
talk of peace comforts those Englishmen whose minds may 
at odd moments be a trifle uneasy. They may think that 
the best is being done to put an end to something un- 
pleasant going on in Ireland. Well, nothing is being done. 
There is no purpose or reality in this talk—save to veil 
last week’s rejection of a promising movement for peace. 
There is no more reality in it than in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s belief that candidates—other than freak 
candidates—will present themselves to work the Parti- 
tion Act in the twenty-six counties. The Farmers’ 
Union were quick to give the lie to this fable when its 
author condescended to detail. Behind this peace tilk 
and its idle parade of optimism stands one horrible 
reality. That is again evident in more midnight 
murders of men torn from their homes and families, 
and thereupon shot or interned, and by the resulting 
ambushes and demonstrations of the Republicans. The 
Anglo-Irish war goes on; and there is no counter-action 
of any political kind worth the name. 

* * * 

M. Leyevrs has gone, as everyone expected he 
would, by the sudden and humiliating fall (463 votes to 
125) which a French Chamber administers to a politician 
with whom it has lost the little interest it ever had. The 
issue was literally a vote of want of confidence, for M. 
Leygues asked for a blank cheque to deal with the Allies 
(really with Mr. George) on German reparations and 
disarmament, and was refused it. This looks like a 
triumph for the Chauvinism of M. Poincaré, and it may 
be so; and if he succeeds M. Leygues (with M. 
Peret as a dummy Premier or the worthy 
M. Loucheur as chief colleague) France must under- 
stand that the Chamber will have very considerably 
widened the existing breach between British and French 
policy. Is that the aim of the dissenting groups? We 
doubt it. M. Briand is said to stand behind a Poincaré- 
Loucheur combination; but where M. Briand stands 
to-day, he seldom stands to-morrow; and the opposite 
view of him as a moderator, with a practical policy, is 
always worth entertainment. Paris is Paris, but there 
is‘a certain weight of French provincial sentiment behind 


the idea of a business “ transaction ’’ with Germany. 
* * * 


TuE only interesting event of the French senatorial 
elections last Sunday was the defeat of the Right in the 
Breton departments of Cétes-du-Nord and Finistére. In 
the former department they had always held all the five 
seats until January of last year, when they lost one; 
they have now lost the other four. The representation 
of the Right in the ninety-eight departments included 
in Sunday’s elections is reduced from eight to three. 
This means that the anti-clericalism of the French 
peasant is spreeding a little to Brittany, where Royalism 
and the Church have always been identitied. It is also 
significant that the “ Bloc National ’’ was able to hold 
together and run a coalition list in only half-a-dozen 
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departments ; in the others the old party divisions were 
revived. The general result hardly changes the com- 
position of the Senate. The Radicals secured forty-four 
seats—a loss of four, but the “ Independent Socialists,” 
supposed to be rather more advanced, gained seven seats 
and have eleven of the newly-elected senators. The 
‘ Republicans of the Left ’’ (Left Centre) are increased 
from twenty-five to twenty-seven; the “Entente 
républicaine ’’ (Right Centre) has the same number of 
seats as before—thirteen. But these party labels mean 
very little. The only issue in the elections, if there was 
an issue, was the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican, and no information is available as to 
the opinions on that question of the ninety-eight 


senators elected on Sunday. 
* * * 


Very little has appeared this week in the English 
Press on the pending disputes between the Allies and 
Germany, but the “ Temps’”’ has allowed scarcely a day 
to pass without a leading article. One day the argu- 
ment is that Germany is recovering economically so 
rapidly that she may well pay a great indemnity. This 
reasoning is based mainly on the fact that 4,880 ships 
entered the port of Hamburg during 1920, as against 
2,234 in 1919. The “ Temps,’’ however, has forgotten 
that the blockade continued during the greater part of 
1919, relaxed only as regards food, and then only after 
March. The figures suggest to us that the recovery is 
very slow, if it is at all perceptible. In any event, the 
pre-war figure exceeded 15,000 ships. The campaign 
goes on for the forcible disbandment of the Bavarian 
Civic Guard. But, meanwhile, sober and capable 
German newspapers, like the ‘“‘ Frankfurter Zeitung,”’ 
assert boldly that France, through her Minister in 
Munich, actually encouraged Bavaria to keep up her 
Civil Guards. 

* > . 

TuHaT is a grave charge. We incline to think that 
at one time it was true. France believed that Bavaria 
was on the point of restoring monarchy and breaking 
away from Prussia. Had she done so, she would have 
enjoyed French protection and might have kept up as 
big an armed force as she chose. To-day this separatist 
movement seems weaker than it was, but it is still strong 
enough, thanks to French intrigue, to make it risky 
for Berlin to insist on the dissolution of the Civic 
Guards. Some details in this French policy towards 
Bavaria are merely a matter of guess work and suspicion. 
We believe that France followed a monarchist-militarist 
policy, but we cannot prove it, 

* * * 

OTHER details are, however, matters of history. 
Why, for example, after the Bavarian dynasty had dis- 
appeared, and all Germany had been united in a firmly 
knit, democratic federation, did France insist on send- 
ing a permanent diplomatic mission, headed by a 
Minister, to Munich? That was a positive invitation 
to separation. Now, as a result, Bavaria is defiant, 
and will not obey Berlin. Prussia has disarmed. None 
the less it is at Prussia and not at Bavaria that France 
proposes to strike. She wants to occupy not Munich, 
but the Ruhr coalfield. The idea is, now and always, 
to ruin Prussia, though Prussia is, to-day, the most 
progressive and the least militarist part of Germany. 
Is it possible that England will be the tool of this 
flagrant work of disintegration ? 

* * * 

Austria is literally at the end of its tether. The 
statement is always made about this time of the year, 
and it is always true. The harvest is never adequate to 
carry on after Christmas, if so long. This time, it is 
said that the Government proposes to throw up the 





sponge altogether, and invite the Reparations Commis- 
sion to govern the country. That would be only just. 
The Treaty of St. Germains has made existence, not to 
speak of government, impossible, and a very few months 
of office have sufficed to persuade the “Christian 
Socialists ’’ (i.e., Clerical Conservatives) that they can 
do no better than the mainly Social Democratic 
Ministry which preceded them. Strikes are perpetual, 
and the cause is nearly always the inadequacy of a 
wage, always rising in nominal amount, and always 
dwindling in value, to purchase food. The Trade Unions 
in Vienna, most of them under sober Socialist (not 
Communist) leaders, have got the length of threaten- 
ing to hang food speculators from lamp-posts. Mean- 
while the French and British sections of the Repara- 
tions Commission are said to be agreed on the granting 
of a big credit, while they differ and delay over the 
exact method of issue. Credits are essential, especially 
if they are used for constructive work like the utiliza- 
tion of Austria’s abundant water-power. But credits 
are not enough. Austria cannot live in Ler confined 


space. 
* * 7 


Wuat seems to be a new phase of unrest has broken 
out in India. The peasants in parts of the United 
Provinces have begun an agitation against their land- 
lords, which aims at freedom from their “ exactions,’’ 
and at greater security of tenure. There have been 
riots, and, in one case, the police fired on the crowds. 
When it is said that ‘“ Soviets’’ have been set up, we 
wonder if anything more is meant than that the peasants 
are acting through their traditional village councils, 
which are, in India, as old as the Aryan race itself. 
Apart altogether from any possible Russian influence, 
the whole Indian outlook is being complicated by a 
growing movement from below, both agrarian and indus- 
trial. Perhaps the chief evil from the boycott of the 
Montagu Councils may turn out to be that the 
Moderates, who alone have consented to work them, 
represent in the main the propertied class. A class 
cleavage with the Moderates and the Anglo-Indians 
against the extremer Nationalists and the masses, would 
be the groundwork of revolution. Meanwhile, the 
Madras Courts have given a decision against one of the 
new Trade Unions for “conspiracy’’ against a textile 
mill, which looks like a denial of the right of combina- 


tion itself. 
* * * 


THe Postmaster General may not be an impor- 
tant member of Mr. George’s Government. But 
it is none the less a rather grave matter 
that in a public speech he should charge Russia 
with “preparing to fight other countries in the 
spring.’’ So far as public statements go, Trotsky has 
promised to have the Red Army reduced to half by 
May. We know, of course, that the Poles have been 
circulating statements that Russian armies are mass- 
ing, now, against Poland, Roumania, and the Baltic 
States. The exaggeration almost disposes of the charge. 
If Russia did mean war, she would hardly be likely to 
take on all these States at once. But the Latvian 
Government has issued a statement in which it denies 
any concentration of Russian troops in the North. There 
may be, and probably is, some concentration near the 
Polish frontier, but Poland cannot complain, after 
equipping Petliura and Balahovitch after the armistice 
to go raiding into Russia. The peace treaty is not com 
pleted yet at Riga, and the Polish Socialists, who are 
not deficient in a somewhat aggressive patriotism, have 
left the Polish Coalition Ministry in disgust. President 
Pilsudski is about to visit Paris, and as to the French 
view, we ouly know that the “Temps’’ has repeatedly 
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complained that Poland made peace against the advice 
of France. The “Temps’’ complains prematurely. 
Poland has not yet made peace. She has only signed 
a draft of preliminaries to peace. Mr. Illingworth may 
have other information, but for our part, while we should 
not like to insure the peace of Eastern Europe next 
spring, we doubt the aggressive intentions ascribed to 
Moscow. 
* * * 

THE cleavage between the Government and Labor 
has been completed this week by the decision of the 
joint meeting of the Parliamentary Committee and the 
Labor Party Executive to reject without qualification 
the invitation to join in an inquiry into unemployment 
Probably this situation, with its grave dangers of future 
trouble, could have been avoided if the Government 
had, at the outset, arranged for a more representative 
meeting with Labor, instead of relying on correspon- 
dence between Dr. Macnamara and Mr. Henderson. 
This correspondence, published on Thursday, shows 
clearly that the first terms of reference suggested were 
ill-considered, carelessly drafted, and open to damaging 
criticism. The Government first proposed that the 
Committee should inquire into the extent and probable 
development of unemployment, and into the possibility 
of a national levy on all classes in the community, so 


that the insurance benefit might be increased. 
* * 


Mr. HeEnperRson retorted fairly that these 
questions, and especially development, could not be use- 
fully investigated apart from the causes of unemploy- 
ment. Dr. Macnamara next dropped the levy idea, 
and suggested an inquiry into existing schemes of relief, 
and the possibility of each industry or group of industries 
providing for unemployment insurance beyond the 
benefits given by the Act. This was the proposal 
rejected by the Labor meeting last week, on the ground 
of the limited scope of the inquiry. Mr. Henderson 
pointed out to Dr. Macnamara that, apart from the 
main cbjection of Labor, the Committee would not be 
free to consider new schemes of relief. Then the Prime 
Minister authorized Dr. Macnamara to offer an inquiry 
into causes after the more urgent question of relief 
measures had been dealt with, and the reference concern- 
ing these measures was amplified to meet Mr. Hender- 
son’s criticism. This offer the full joint Labor meeting 
unwisely rejected on Tuesday. It appointed its own 
committee of six to formulate a programme and policy 
for submission, first to a national Labor conference on 
January 27th, and then to the Government and Parlia- 
ment. One or two leaders, we believe, suggested that 
it would be wiser at the outset to co-operate with the 
Government and employers. But anti-Governmental 
feeling was so strong that this minority fell quickly 
into line. 

* * * 

A sTRONG case can be made out against Labor for 
refusing co-operation in such a crisis as this. One reason 
is that if relief measures are to be effective, there must be 
harmonious action between the Government, employers, 
and workers. Yet the fact must be faced that Labor no 
longer puts the slightest trust in any Government pledge 
or promise. The shelving of every committee whose 
report favored the workers, while measures to protect the 
big business interests could always be rushed through 
Parliament, has brought its full penalty. This cumula- 
tive effect was completed when the Government proposed 
the extension of short time without a hint that lower 
wages should have any counterpart in reduced dividends. 
Unfortunately the action of Labor may increase rather 
than remove the trouble. When the new programme 
has been formulated will the approval and co-operation 














of employers be sought, or is it expected that the Govern- 
ment and this Parliament will accept it? Mr. Clynes 
talks of limiting action to constitutional pressure. But 
other forces are at work. 


* = * 


MEANWHILE, unemployment steadily increases, and 
is now spreading to inland transport. The reduction in 
the December export figures tells its own story, and 
helps to explain the very serious rise in the figures of 
registered unemployment from, roughly, 550,000 in the 
early part of November, to round about 750,000 at the 
end of December. A large number of unregistered 
unemployed must be added to this, while hundreds of 
thousands are on short time. Progress with the relief 
works already announced by the Government is very 
slow. Comparatively few schemes are being submitted 
to Lord St. Davids’ committee by local authorities, and 
the suggestion has been made that the amount of special 
municipal work is limited. The fact is that the majority 
of local authorities are on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and cannot add materially to their burdens. On the 
industrial side there is a growing movement for a reduc- 
tion in wages. In the Welsh patent fuel industry the 
employers are demanding a 20 per cent. reduction, and 
Miss Bondfield has stated that many women and girls in 
the less strongly organized trades are already being dis- 
charged and reengaged at lower pay. It is in these 
trades that the movement is first likely to spread. It is 
a dark omen. 

« + * 

Tae Budget is getting nearer, and the trade and 
revenue returns show clearly that this Government, like 
that of France, will ultimately fall under the load of its 
bad finance. Its troubles are now gathering fast. 
Brie‘ly its plight is as follows. Hitherto it has managed 
to live and square accounts by the windfalls of surplus 
war property and the war legacy of E.P.D. For the 
coming financial year both these sources will be wanting, 
for arrears of E.P.D. to come in will be wiped out by 
claims for returns on past over-payments of the duty, 
and the tax itself cannot stand in any sort or size against 
the torrent of denunciation from the business world. 
But that is not the worst. The collapse of trade, of 
prices, and consequently of income, must make a big 
cut in the revenue from taxes upon income, and is visibly 
affecting customs and excise. Some of the trouble has 
already fallen upon Mr. Chamberlain, who will be 
exceedingly unlikely to make good his claim to produce 
for this year a revenue of £1,418 millions. For £530 
millions remains to be raised in the last quarter, and this 
can hardly be achieved, for 60 per cent. of the income 
tax remains for collection, customs is many millions short, 
and the sale of stores has, so far, produced only £200 
millions out of an estimated £302 millions. 

* * * 

Wuart is to be done? More taxation, less expendi- 
ture, or both? According to the programme, the new 
taxes of last Budget were to yield an additional £122 
millions next year. But does anyone believe it possible 
to extract from trade or private incomes this extra sum, 
in face of the slump? Nor can any new forms of indirect 
taxation give any substantial help, though our Protec- 
tionists will doubtless seize the opportunity for which 
they have been so long waiting. As for direct taxation, 
to attempt its increase would be sheer lunacy, in face of 
the new trade situation. All depends on reversing at once 
and for all the foreign policy of Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Curzon. It may be impossible for this Government to 
stop the Big Wasters. They will probably go on 
curbing the Little Wasters. But this trick the tax- 
payer is bound to find out. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE DUTY OF PUBLIC MEN. 
Ir is an apt coincidence that the papers which announce 
Lord Reading’s appointment to the Viceroyalty of India 
should also contain the news of Lord Milner’s approach- 
ing retirement from the Cabinet. It may well be that 
the two events have no designed connection with each 
other. Nevertheless, they mark a significant date in 
the story of British Imperialism. We do not doubt that 
between the Milner of the despatches that made the 
South African War and the author of the memorandum 
on Egyptian policy there lies a broad interval of reflec- 
tion, of discovery, and even of repentance. If Lord 
Milner now quits the political scene as the result of 
his failure to carry the Cabinet with him on his full 
design of freedom for Egypt, he leaves it with 
honor. Perhaps he was the only civilian engaged in 
the conduct of the war who can be said to have rendered 
a salient service of the military kind. He was the true 
author of the unification of the military command in 
France which was the momentous outcome of the con- 


ference at Doullens. More memorably still, if fame does, 


not belie him, he, a chief agent in the pro-consulship 
of Lord Cromer, has sounded the call for our exodus 
from Egypt. Thas the British Empire, like a greater 
predecessor, has arrived at the hour when its wiser 
minds bethink themselves that it is time to take in sail. 
Consolidation, rather than expansion, will begin to be the 
motto on its governors’ lips, and must, from this time 
forth, leave an even deeper mark on their polity. The 
choice of Lord Reading as Lord Chelmsford’s successor 
registers with equal emphasis the inexorable advance of 
the law of change. For the first time in the history of 
British India a man of Eastern blood assumes the 
government of the great Eastern dependency. Rome, 
which knew neither the race-bar nor the color-bar, 
would have thought that the most natural expedient in 
the world. Our creed of Empire has run in a narrower 
vein. Even now the recession from Egypt, and the dim 
and unthought-out notion of a partnership in India with 
the peoples of its soil, spring from no visible concern 
for the soul of cur Imperium, or from any clear con- 
sciousness of the path along which its future, if it has a 
future, must lie. It is a simple urge of necessity, almost 
an instinctive reaction to the moral and political dis- 
turbance of the war. The Peace of Versailles left just 
one Empire alive. But it would be self-flattery for us 
to hold that it stamped us with the seal of the world’s 
approbation. It gave us time to adapt ourselves to the 
new life conditions, and little more. 

In this crisis of Empire, it has long been the 
downcast reflection of the idealist that while the 
need for public service was never greater, the 
supply should be so miserably scant. Not merely 
do we want great men, but the good men we have 
got do not know how to lead. The destitution, 
not only of men but of institutions, is unexampled 
in our history. Almost every form and organ of the 
old constitutional framework has been damaged or laid 
flat. The Cabinet in its unitary control and responsi- 
bility to Parliament, the Parliament in its earlier 
dignity, purity, and independence of the Executive, exist 
no longer. And the Executive itself is the most formless 
and soulless thing in England. The Government has all 
voices and none; tae four great Imperial problems, 
Ireland, Egypt, India, and the resettlement of Europe, 





have literally been in debate every day since the war, 
and not a coherent resolution has been arrived at in 
regard to any one of them. The Coalition, like the mule, 
begets nothing; it is incapable of Empire. But the 
tragedy of our politics is that men of goodwill and clear 
intelligence have not long ago taken the true measure 
of this situation and banded themselves together to 
change it. Take the Labor Party. They began well, 
and seemed awake t« the full significance of their new 
place in the national life. They prepared a programme, 
organized a Parliamentary group, and threw the door 
open to the thinkers and workers of the middle and 
professional classes who were most in sympathy with their 
aims and most dissatisfied with the old parties. But there 
they stopped. Their policy drifted back to the old line of 
battle for shorter hours and higher wages. The workmen 
took the new wages, but they incline to let the new 
order go. Their leaders went to the House of Commons, 
and kept their ablast and most practised debaters out of 
it. And they turned their intellectual recruits into 
maids-of-all-work, instead of using them to convince the 
country that Lloyd-Georgeism was a back number, and 
that if they wanted a changed society Labor would find 
the way. With all their defects, they remain the most 
powerful of the massed forces in the electorate. They 
do direct their thought and organize their action, and 
when they act, as in Russia and Ireland, they act aright. 
But they have not proved their claim of heirship to the 
Coalition. On a whole range of questions that reach the 
heart of politics—finance, expenditure, the criticism of 
the Treaty, the Constitutional position—their touch is 
slight and unimpressive. They do not combine with 
others, for they are both jealous of the Liberals and 
contemptuous of them. And they sometimes behave as 
if they were still rore jealous of each other. 

What of the Liberals? In these days middle-class 
parties have a hard row to hoe. The workmen are 
becoming accustomed to having their own teachers, and 
using their own political language. But there is un- 
doubtedly a revival of liberal thought in the nation. 
By the necessities of the war men turn to 
free trade, economic pacifism, disarmament, inter- 
nationalism and the solidarity and unity of 
civilization, the semi-moral, semi-political ideas of the 
enlightened capitalist statesmanship of the sixties and 
seventies. And the younger Liberals are beginning to 
add the more reasoned conception of the industrial 
modern State and its structure that Socialism has brought 
with it. Now there is need of an enlightened and dis- 
interested element in politics. Before Revolution comes, 
and sweeps all away, or leaves either confusion or a hard 
core of despotic Communism, based on forced labor, at 
the centre, cannot an effort be made to destroy the 
materialism that eats into our State life without losing 
ourselves, like Ibsen’s Brand, in an ice-church, where 
the air is too rarefied for the average man to breathe? It 
may be that renovation from within is impossible, 
and that society will waste itself in a protracted see-saw 
between reaction and revolution. Or the great purgation 
may come, and a new but, alas, a scantily peopled Europe 
arise from it. If the capitalist cannot direct, if the 
workman will not work, and if Government will not 
function, our urban civilization is at an end. 

But we should have thought it possible for 
the idealists, or perhaps we should say the meliorists, 
of all our parties not only to take thought together, 
but to join in action. At present they have 
a useful, though a limited, function. They have 
the power, as Mr. Gilbert Murray well said, ‘‘ to put 
facts and questions to the public opinion of the world.”’ 
They can throw the state of Europe on the screen, and 
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force its rulers to acknowledge the truth of their picture. 
But they should do more. They should begin to construct 
an instrument for the future government of England. 
Men who have already revived a healthy and even a noble 
conception of politics, such as Lord Robert Cecil, should 
begin to offer themselves as captains of such an army, 
chiefs of such a Government, and to plant its standard 
in the soil for all to behold and gather round. We should 
say that for the moment the moral revival of 
Liberalism as a school of humane ideas belongs more 
conspicuously to Lord Robert Cecil than to any living 
man. He should begin to shape his career with 
that fact in the centre of his mind. At present 
he is isolated, perhaps even a little indifferent to the 
interest he creates. He attracts by his intellectual 
honesty and his obvious distinction from the crew 
that govern England, and he is honorably associated, 
in the eyes of his country and of the world, with the effort 
to evolve an element of moral order and international 
comity out of the confusion of the peace. But he lacks 
a party. And, lacking it, he wants the self-confidence 
that comes to a man who feels himself to be part of an 
apostolate, a member of a company travelling a definite 
and well-frequented road together. He does well to work 
at Geneva ; but he is apt to forget that he has a job to do 
at Westminster. Yet if he looks round him, he will dis- 
cover a hundred platforms, which he and others can man, 
if they will, with some of the best stuff in middle-class 
England. But there is no time to lose. Another two years 
of such an administration as we have endured since 1918, 
and there may not be much of an England, or much of a 
Europe, to save for any form of government that we can 
link on, with modifications, to the society that succeeded 
the Middle Ages. Perhaps, as we have said, that society 
is not worth saving. But on men who do not look 
calmly forward to the suffering that must attend its 
dissolution, there lies a weight of responsibility for every 
hour they pass without a concerted effort to heal and 
restore it. 





BACK TO BARTER. 


DrpLomacy we imagine to be rather like other trades. 
It can work promptly enough when it has a sufficient 
interest and a keen enough des‘re to reach an agreement. 
It is exactly a year since the first definite steps were 
taken (we do not count the early, tentative moves) to 
conclude a basis of trade with Russia. Twelve months, 
with many interruptions, have been spent in the process, 
and at the end of it all Mr. Krassin goes home to 
Moscow, doubtful whether anything whatever has come 
of these interminable discussions. We can remember 
some much prompter achievements of British diplomacy. 
The Italian Secret Treaty, though it carved up consider- 
able portions of two continents, was a creditable piece 
of business in the speed with which it was negotiated, 
though in nothing else. When, on the eve of the war, 
in spite of all the denials in the House, a Naval Con- 
vention was negotiated with Tsarist Russia, the actual 
conversations occupied only a few days. In both these 
cases Downing Street was eager to reach a positive result. 
In the present instance, we believe, only two or three 
men of influence and ability were really in earnest, 
others mildly approved, and others were violently hostile, 
while our Prime Minister changed his mind with every 
alteration in the political weather. There may have 
been similar divisions of opinion in the Soviet camp also. 
The Extreme Left has never cared particularly to follow 
up this or any other promise of peace, since it is bent on 
the world-revolution. It was in the ascendant for some 





weeks during the summer, and may very well have made 
Mr. Krassin’s work needlessly difficult at some critical 
moments. On the whole, however, we believe that 
Russia has been, and still is, much more. anxious for an 
agreement than this country, and if the whole effort has 
failed it will be because in the end Mr. Krassin, who is, 
and all the while has been, keenly desirous to reach a 
positive result, has gone back with a draft which even 
he cannot defend as it stands. 

As Downing Street has insisted on secrecy it is 
impossible to discuss the agreement in any detail. A 
good deal has evidently been gained during these pro- 
tracted talks, but evidently two or three stumbling 
blocks remain, which may prove fatal. Lord Curzon has 
insisted on a preamble which, as Moscow reads it, marks 
off the whole Middle East, Asia Minor, Persia and 
Afghanistan, as a British sphere of influence. It is 
reasonable to make reservations of this kind in regard 
to Afghanistan, but one fails to see why Russia should 
consent to ‘‘ disinterest’’ herself in Persia, two-thirds 
of which was a closed Russian sphere before the Revolu- 
tion. The other outstanding points are still more vital. 
Mr. Krassin considers that even in its final form the 
agreement gives no security that gold or goods imported 
from Russia will be free from attachment by the 
creditors of the old régime. He may be unduly pessi- 
mistic on this poiut, but unless he is satisfied, the chance 
that other Russians, who are less reasonable and less 
anxious for peace with the West than he is, will be con- 
tent to sign, is not very bright. The main question is 
really whether the agreement amounts, in the opinion 
of a British Court of Law, to “recognition.’’ If it is 
something less than that, then a Court will certainly 
hold that none of the acts of the Soviet Government are 
legal, and it will follow that it is not the “lawful ’’ 
owner of the flax or timber or gold, which it exports. 
We have seen the extreme operation of that theory in 
Hungary, where members of the short-lived Communist 
Government have been condemned to death, for 
“murder,” “forgery’’ and ‘“robbery,’’ because it 
carried out some executions, issued banknotes, and con- 
fiscated buildings and land. The Russian Government 
is in the same position, until it is ‘‘ recognized.” 

While this question is left open, we deny that any- 
thing substantial has been achieved by the various tenta- 
tive approaches to peace. It is true that the formal 
blockade has been lifted. One German ship has even 
reached Petrograd, and several Italian ships, belonging 
to the Seamen’s Co-operative Trade Union, have reached 
Black Sea ports. We are ready to believe that if any 
further support is given to Baron Wrangel or his 
successors, it will come exclusively from France. A 
little trickle of trade, partly Swedish, partly Italian or 
German, and even partly British, is reaching Russia even 
now, and there are vague and very speculative American 
chances. But this is far from amounting to any volume 
of trade which would alter Russian conditions. The 
Left and the Right in Russian politics are divided by a 
sharp and intelligible issue. The Left sticks to the thesis 
with which the Revolution started. It holds that 
capitalistic Governments never will live at peace with 
the Soviet Government. It believes that from some 
quarter an enemy always will be subsidized, and an 
attack always arranged, whether from Poland, Rou- 
mania, or Turkey. It scoffs at the idea that appreciable 
numbers of engines or ploughs will ever be allowed to 
come from the workshops of the West. It draws the 
conclusion that, at any risk and any price of suffering or 
danger, Russia must go on fighting, agitating, conspir- 
ing, until she has surrounded herself with other revolu- 
tionary States. The success of such a strategy may seem 
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to us in England remote and inconceivable. But the 
Left. can point to the adhesion, first, of the Italian 
Socialists, then of the majority of the German Indepen- 
dents, and now of the majority of the French Party to 
the Third International. It is strong, however, mainly 
because it sees no other clear alternative of hope. 

The Right, on the other hand, which Lenin him- 
self in the main supports, has now one dominant concern. 
It wants to restore the productivity of Russia, from the 
catastrophic ruin to which the Great War, the civil war, 
the blockade, and the agrarian revolution have reduced 
it. It needs for that purpose two things—machinery and 
peace. A prompt and big supply of locomotives, 
dynamos, and agricultural machines would solve its 
economic problem, but only on one condition, that it 
also enjoys perc The main problem of Russian 
industry is really a Labor problem, and depends largely 
on the demobilization of the Army. Without that first 
step, none of the big schemes of electrification, scientific 
agriculture, and development of the coalfields, in which 
both Lenin and Trotsky are keenly interested, are worth 
considering at all. The Communist Party works by a 
sort of revivalist psychology. It can work up waves of 
enthusiasm at will, either for peaceful construction, or 
for revolutionary war. The issue, as we see it, is not 
merely that if the trade agreement fails we shall lose the 
Russian market for our machinery at a moment of acute 
and growing unemployment, and with it also the prospect 
of receiving timber, flax, and eventually grain; it is 
rather that the failure to inaugurate peace and trade 
will restore the ascendancy of the Left, awaken once 
more the will to revolutionary fanaticism, and start 
movements which may break with disaster on other 
portions of the Continent. While Mr. Krassin and Sir 
Robert Horne have seemed to be haggling only over the 
price of gold, our influence in Persia, and the debts of 
Russia, they have really had in their hands the destinies 
of a great part of Europe, and, it may even be, of its 
whole civilization. A refusal to trade will be much more 
than an economic decision. It will mean the continua- 
tion of the revolutionary war. 

Given the will to trade, the difficulties of the new 
technique of barter are not insuperable. The collapse 
in one degree or another of the currencies of nearly all 
the late belligerents forces the world back upon barter, 
as the only conceivable expedient of trade. That in its 
turn involves a large amalgamation or co-ordination of 
trading interests. The thing can be managed in the case 
of Russia, if a corporation is created which will send 
out the machines with one hand, while it receives the 
flax and timber with the other. The same thing is 
true of Austria. She wants coal and raw material, and 
she can pay for them only in finished textiles, leather 
goods, and machines. The idea with which our Govern- 
ment started, that its duty was mainly to promote the 
export of British manufactured goods to the Continent, 
was disastrously primitive. The Continent cannot pay 
for them, does not want them, and will only sink into 
deeper ruin if it adds to its unfavorable trade balance. 
It will begin to take our goods only after its own pro- 
cesses of production and export are set going. It must 
have credits to purchase raw materials, and it is these 
things and machinery that it requires in the first 
instance. A perception of the truth, thanks mainly to 
Sir Rebert Horne, is dawning on the Govern- 
ment. Unluckily it still plays with its protectionist 
expedients, and dreams of promoting exports while 
it thwarts imports. The outlook, greatly improved by 
ite patronage of the Ter Meulen scheme, will be clouded 
again, whenever it comes to close quarters with the 
German indemnity. That must mean, if it can be 





imposed at all, the artificial stimulation of export from 
Central Europe, with no basis of the exchange of goods 
behind it. We are promoting, as a distinguished 
German puts it, not a healthy exchange, but a 
kind of export of prison goods, produced on terms 
which disturb and will ultimately ruin true economic 
production. The bearing of these errors and confusions 
on our own problem of unemployment is now well under- 
stood by Labor. Indeed, the risk is now that Labor 
may exaggerate the immediate gain that would come 
from a renewal of Russian trade in particular. <A 
Government endowed with even a glimmering of 
prudence would beware how it plays with this situation. 
If it drives Russia back on her policy of international 
revolution, while our own unemployed ascribe their 
miseries to its follies, the penalty may be paid nearer 
home than Poland and the Caucasus. 





THE BELGIAN PARALLEL. 

A pocuMENT that moved the whole world was published 
five years ago by a Commission appointed by Mr. 
Asquith’s Government to report on the German atrocities 
in Belgium. Lord Bryce was Chairman, and the Com- 
mittee included Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir Edward 
Clarke, Sir Alfred Hopkinson, Mr. Harold Cox, and Mr. 
Herbert Fisher, who is now a Minister and a member of 
the Committee of the Cabinet which orders reprisals in 
Ireland. These were the early days of the war, and the 
indictment of Germany revealed to a horrified world 
what militarism really means, and the reckless thorough- 
ness with which it sacrifices every human right to 
military success. 1t was widely read in all countries, 
in England with burning indignation. But, like 
all such literature, it was soon pushed out of most 
people’s minds by the events of the war. Those who 
read it now will be startled to find how exact is the 
parallel between Germany’s reasoning in Belgium and 
ours in Ireland. 

Take this general verdict from the Report of that 
Commission: ‘An invading army may be entitled to 
shoot at sight a civilian caught redhanded, or anyone 
who, though not caught redhanded, is proved guilty on 
inquiry. But this was not the practice followed by the 
German troops. They do not seem to have made any 
inquiry. They seized the civilians of the village indis- 
criminately, and killed them, or such as they selected 
from among them, without the least regard to guilt or 
innocence.”’ 

In how many towns and villages of Ireland have 
men or boys been shot out of hand on this same principle? 
The three men murdered at Cork last October, to take 
an example, were chosen not because they had been 
associated with any crime, but because they were repre- 
sentative Sinn Feiners. The Commissioners, after turn- 
ing over various explanations of tha conduct of the 
German troops, hit upon a sentence which exactly 
describes the policy defended and expounded by Sir 
Hamar Greenwood in his speeches to the House of 
Commons and in the columns of his paper, “ The Weekly 
Summary.” 

‘‘ The explanation seems to be that these excesses 
were committed—in some cases ordered, in others 
allowed—on a system and in pursuance of a set purpose. 
That purpose was to strike terror into the civil popula- 
tion and dishearten the Belgian troops, so as to crush 


down resistance and extinguish the very spirit of self- 
defence.”’ 


Pursuing these reflections the Commissioners discuss 
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the effect of the German spirit and doctrine of 
Imperialism :— 

“In the minds of Prussian officers war seems to 
have become a sort of sacred mission, one of the highest 
functions of the omnipotent State, which is itself as 
much an Army asa State. Ordinary morality and the 
ordinary sentiment of pity vanish in its presence, 
superseded by a new standard which justifies to the 
soldier every means that can conduce to success, however 
shocking to a natural sense of justice and humanity, 
however revolting to his own feelings.”’ 

What better description could be written of the 
shooting of Mr. Gwynn, or the girl killed in the Dublin 
streets, or of the speeches in which Hamar Greenwood 
told the House of Commons that the right way to pacify 
Ireland was not to control the armed servants of the 
Crown, but to leave the Black-and-Tans to use their 
own methods. 

In detail, almost everything that is done in Ireland 
was blamed by the Commission in reporting on Belgium. 
The Commissioners report, for example, that a woman 
was shot by some German soldiers as she was walking 
home, and for no apparent reason. Doubtless the 
Reichstag would have been told, as the House of 
Commons was told by Sir Hamar Greenwood, that the 
soldiers were in the habit of shooting as they moved 
about in case there might be an ambush in the neighbor- 
hood. The practice of sending handcuffed men in lorries 
as hostages, which we have now adopted as a regular 
system, was sharply condemned by Mr. Fisher and his 
colleagues when the Germans began to use civilians or 
prisoners as “ screens.”’ 

‘* Setting aside these doubtful cases, there remains 
evidence which satisfies us that on so many occasions 
as to justify its being described as a practice, the 
German soldiers, under the eyes and by the direction of 
their officers, were guilty of this practice.’’ 

In the case of incendiarism, the parallel is remark- 
ably close. In Ireland houses have been burned in towns 
and villages by the hundred on the excuse that somebody 
has been shot in the neighborhood. 
Belgium :— 

“ At Morlanwitz . the Germans burnt the 
Hotel de Ville and sixty-two houses. The usual accusa- 
tion of firing by civilians was made.”’ 

Here is an incident that again precisely recalls Irish 
experiences :— 


Turn now to 


‘‘The Liége Fire Brigade was turned out, but was 
not allowed to extinguish the fire.’’ 

Of the Irish reprisals, which have taken the form 
of killing men or boys because their sons or brothers are 
in the Republican Army, we get examples in the 
Report :— 

‘“‘This witness asked a German officer why. her 
husband had been shot, and he told her that it was 
because her two sons had been in the Civil Guard and 
had shot at the Germans.” 

The Irish newspapers supply similar cases in the 
last two months. 

It is now an offence punishable with death to have 
arms in your possession in Ireland (unless you belong to 
the Orange rioters). The Commission noted that in a 
house where arms were found by the Germans, “the 
inhabitants, without exception, were brought out and 
shot.’’ The Commissioners cite a passage from the diary 
of a German soldier describing the shooting of 
“suspicious civilians.’’ They remark about this 
incident: “ Hoffman does not indicate of what offence 
these civilians were guilty. . . . They were ‘ suspicious,’ 
and that was enough.’’ It is certainly quite enough in 
Treland. 

Nobody pretends that the scale of atrocities in the two 
cases is the same. But nobody can read the Bryce Report 
without seeing that we have adopted both the measures 








and the spirit described and discussed in its pages. 
Ministers judge everything by its bearing on the success 
of a policy of repression ; to this they have subordinated 
every instinct of pity and all feeling for justice and 
English tradition. The “Irish Independent’’ recalls 
some striking passages from Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches 
on the Boer War. When our Government took to farm- 
burning, Mr. Lloyd George said :— 

“It is a war, not against men, but against women 
and children. You may have destroyed the conventions 
of 1881 and 1884, you may have wiped out the humilia- 
tion attached to the memory of Majuba; but you have 
substituted for it a proclamation which turned women 
and children in the depth of winter from their own 
homes into the African desert.’’—(July 25th, 1901.) 

Of the general policy of reprisals, he said :— 
‘* What justice was there in punishing one man for 


offences committed by others over whom he had no 
control ?’’—(December, 1900.) 


“ You do not punish De Wet because you cannot 
catch him, but you burn the farms possibly occupied by 
women and children of all those people who have had 
nothing to do with the raid and the cutting of the 
railways. I do not think it is calculated to impress the 
inhabitants of these two States with a clear sense of 
the even-handed justice they are likely to have at our 
hands.’’—(December 15th, 1900.) 

Mr. Lloyd George was not then Prime Minister; he 
was a Welshman who had not grown out of the emotions 
and sympathies that made a son of a people of farmers 
feel the wrongs of the Boer women as his own. 
The humanity of his earlier days was the best 
rebuke to the brutal policy with which his name is now 
associated in one of the most disfiguring chapters 
in the history of our treatment of Ireland. We 
believed at the time that his protest was right in 1900; 
we believe it no less strongly to-day. But the historian 
will find it easier to excuse the atrocities he blamed 
than the atrocities he commits. The world has 
passed through a more terrible lesson in the consequences 
of Imperialism than any recorded by history. On the 
morrow of that experience we have drifted into a war. 
Forinour waron the Irish people, which is the consequence 
of racial pride, we are copying the spirit which Lord 
Bryce and his colleagues described as the spirit of Prussia. 
We represent that spirit in Ireland, and nothing else; 
it is because we represent that spirit that we are 
imitating the practices in which it found expression in 
Belgium. “ WE VENTURE TO HOPE THAT AS SOON AS THE 
PRESENT WAR IS OVER, THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD IN 
COUNCIL WILL CONSIDER WHAT MEANS CAN BE PROVIDED 
AND SANCTIONS DEVISED TO PREVENT TEE RECURRENCE OF 
SUCH HORRORS AS OUR GENERATION IS NOW WITNESSING.”’ 
Those are the concluding words of the Bryce Report. 
None of the signatories—Mr. Fisher, least of all—can 
have imagined that when the war was over the world 
would witness such a ‘‘ recurrence,’’ and that its 
author would be their own land and Empire. 





PASSION IN INDIA. 
By Josiah Wepcwoop, D.S.0., M.P. 

In a previous article J dealt with Mahatma Gandhi— 
India’s agitator or saint, uncrowned king or leader of 
the Opposition. But it is the stuff that he is working 
up which is of most importance to a correct understand- 
ing of the situation. If there had never been a Gandhi, 
one such would have been found. Some leader must 
have come forward to voice the rage that possesses India. 

It is usual to say that the vast mass of India is 
contented, browsing sheeplike on the soil, and oblivious 
to the world of agitators. That may have been so three 
years ago. To allow that impression to continue now, 
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would be to court disaster. They do not know what they 
want, but they are desperate. They are like children 
who have just discovered that their father drinks and 
curses their mother, and who in consequence rush about - 
screaming and frightened. 

Martial law in the Punjab was a time of terror, 
when justice slept completely, for the first time in India 
for sixty years. British justice is the chief prop of 
faith, and it broke. Respectable personages went in 
hourly fear of the police, and did not dare to speak to 
one another; people humiliated themselves to ingratiate 
themselves with the new tiger. The Punjabis are by 
nature proud of their race—a fighting caste. The very 
thought of how they crawled, when the crisis came and 
they were tested, makes every Punjabi grit his teeth. 
Bengal jeers at them. ‘‘Our sons—our Babu sons— 
went down bomb in one hand and revolver in the other, 
but you ‘ martial’ races lay down to be spat upon.”’ 

At every meeting I go to, in every speech, in every 
song by schoolboys, or recitation by a budding G.K.C., 
in comes the only, to me, intelligible word—Jallian 
Walla Bagh. But I know, and they know, that what 
they cannot forgive is, not the butchery, but the fact 
that they were made afraid. At Allahabad the editor 
of the “ Independent ’’ brought the truth clear home to 
me. “Do you think Oxford or Cambridge students 
would have all, all, obeyed if ordered to carry their lug- 
gage on their heads and march five miles without rhyme 
or reason?’’ ‘“ Would there not have been one, man 
enough to refuse?’’ ‘“ We found not one, when the time 
came at Lahore, not one. This is the damned education 
that you teach our boys. You need not complain if we 
drag Indian boys out of such colleges which turn out only 
cowards.’’ The shame of all this is the measure of their 
hate of us. In “ The Drums of the Fore and Aft’’ a 
British regiment runs away and “comes again.’’ In 
this country literally thousands, particularly among the 
students, are waiting, with teeth set, to “ come again ”’ 
and show that they are not cowards. 

And all this is not confined to the educated classes. 
Strikes are common, and nearly all are against the 
Government or against English capitalists. Foreign 
rule and foreign capital are almost synonymous. Every 
meeting means denunciation of Government. The 
tenant peasants are insecure and rack-rented; the 
Government is their father and mother and does not 
help them. Prices rise and the middle classes starve; 
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it must be the fault of the all-powerful Government. 
More and more the Government is becoming identified 
with mill owners, with landlords, with conservative 
propertied classes, with every evil; and the “ have nots ”’ 
rally to Gandhi with increasing rage. 

As Gandhi travels by train, thousands flock to every 
roadside station and surge round his carriage to catch a 
sight of him, so that no man can move on the platform 
for the press. He does not speak, but merely smiles, 
and they are content. At Pertabgahr, a country town 
in Oudh, there were 40,000 countrymen collected to see 
him ; not one in ten could possibly hear a word of his 
speech. As he motors through the country, the villagers 
collect along the road waiting for patient hours to see 
him pass. At one little village we motored through, he 
stopped his car and held up his hand. As in the Bible 
narrative, they all seated themselves round about in a 
semi-circle by the roadside and he exhorted them. It is 
noteworthy that whea they kiss the hem of his garment 
and “take the dust of his feet,’’ he only looks acutely 
uncomfortable. It would be so easy to raise two ponti- 
fical fingers and deliver a benediction. But he just goes 
on calling the Government “ Satan,’’ as though he were 
any ordinary leader of an Opposition. It is not merely 
the humbled intelligentsia who writhe; there never was 
a Government so unpopular with all the people as is this 
irremovable Government. 

The clay in the potter’s hand is very plastic. He 
ean do with it what he likes—provided only and always 
that what he does is against Government. So far Gandhi 
himself is a factor for peace, and he can control the clay. 
Or is it, perhaps, a union between Saint and powder 
magazine, not clay? Clay is too inert a simile. The 
combination is very dangerous, so dangerous that the 
other Hindu leaders of the movement are searching for a 
way out. The only hope for India, and for England, 
is that the Government meet them half-way. An 
irremovable Government has got to become removable, 
gradually and with grace, but removable. The only 
ways to deal with an irremovable Government are violent 
revolution or passive resistance carried to the limit— 
anarchy in either case, and race hatred surpassing 
murder. A wise Government would call Pundits Motilal 
Nehru and Maleviya and Lajput Rai and C. R. Dass 
into conference to help devise schemes for making 
Government removable. These men mean business, and 
cannot be squared, but they are not rash, fearing the 
consequences like all true statesmen. 











EDUCATION AND 


ART IN RUSSIA. 


(Concluded.) 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


Tue long Russian summer holiday was over before I left, 
and I saw three big schools at work, in and near Petro- 
grad. All were suffering from the lack of materials, 
especially paper, steel pens, pencils, and school books. 
But the skiil and enthusiasm of the teachers went far to 
supply the lack. In one of the three, the headmaster, 
whose chief interest was natural science, had got together 
a most creditable physical laboratory, and nearly all the 
apparatus had been recently made by the elder pupils 
themselves. The libraries, chiefly of Russian classics, 
were in great request, and in the evenings the older 
pupils conducted a sort of literary salon. One of these 
three schools had a rather ambitious theatre, and 
occasionally the children performed plays of their own 
composition, usually dealing with some historical subject. 
Another had a thriving band, which played for me really 
very well, with a lad of fourteen as conductor. I heard 





some German lessons given, and the teachers had 
managed, almost without books, to make wonderful 
progress. Hardly a word of Russian was used in the 
foreign language lessons, and in one of these schools 
some of the elder children, obviously rather proud of 
their proficiency, started conversing with me in German 
as I walked about the corridors. For the elder pupils 
there were lessons in political economy and psychology, 
as well as history, literature, and science. The strain 
on the teachers must have been terrific, and only the best. 
of them could succeed. I am inclined to think that the 
schools I saw must have been above the average, for 
some of the older teachers whom I met at Vladimir were 
near despair. “How can I teach English without 
English books,’’ said one old lady to me, almost in tears, 
and she fell to cursing our blockade. It can be done, 
but it requires exceptional talent and resolution, as do 
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. all the new methods introduced by Lunatcharsky. Thus 


I found the elder pupils in some schools learning arith- 
metic by working over the actual statistics, percentages, 
and costings of a particular factory. That wants a better 
and keener teacher than the old book “ examples.’’ 

The new Russia teems with experiments and innova- 
tions in education, but I have space only for a bare 
enumeration. There are, for example, prepara- 
tory colleges attached to the Universities, in which 
talented workmen (the word, as always in Russia, 
includes both sexes), nominated by their Trade Unions, 
may go through a year’s preliminary course to fit them 
for their higher studies. More novel and even more 
characteristic is the institution known as the “ Pro- 
letcult ’’ which exists in Moscow, Petrograd, and 
some other big towns. It aims at developing 
the artistic and literary gifts of young workmen 
who have lacked opportunities. Lastly, it should 
be mentioned that the Department is working with real 
enthusiasm for physical culture, hitherto much neglected 
in Russia. I saw some good gymnastic displays organized 
by the “Communist youth,’’ and wondered whether 
prejudices would soften in England if it were realized 
that the Red Army is proud of its football teams. All 
this, let me remind the reader, has been done by a 
Government fighting for its life, amid war, civil war, and 
semi-starvation. 

How much that is new has actually been achieved in 
the provinces I tested carefully at Vladimir. The 
number of elementary schools in the province had risen 
since the Revolution from 1793 to 1910; that of 
“middle’’ schools from 50 to 62. The number of 
scholars in the two together had risen from 110,500 to 
175,800. There are in the province 317,000 children of 
school age. The Director of Education apologized for 
these figures, relatively encouraging as they are. It is 
useless, as he said, if it were possible, to build new schools 
until one can equip them. He had exactly twelve boxes 
of steel pens for the needs of the whole province. To 
create a new school is, as he put it, “an heroic act, as 
difficult as taking a town.’’ In addition to the ordinary 
schools, 140 kindergartens have been opened, of which 
one only existed before the Revolution. Of these really 
charming institutions I saw several, and thought them 
most successful. Everything was scrupulously clean, and 
the children were genuine Russians in the zest with which 
they sang long dramatic ballads. A daily meal was 
provided for all but the village schools. There was, 
moreover, special provision and extra diet for ailing 
children, including a big dining-room and play-room for 
convalescents, and a day school and nursery for children 
threatened with tuberculosis. The Communists are justly 
proud of their whole organization for the “ protection ”’ 
of children—a conception which includes moral welfare, 
education, and recreation, as well as the provision of 
food and hygiene. Several playing fields for the children 
had been opened in Vladimir, and there was also 
a so-called children’s “ club,’’ in which I saw them doing 
carpentering, painting, and theatricals, voluntarily, but 
with some help from teachers, out of school hours. All 
this, needless to say, is not only new, but unprecedented 
in Russia. 

The Department of Education is also concerned with 
the general interests of culture and art, and ministers to 
adults as well as to children. The Director thought that 
not more than 25 per cent. of the adult population is 
still illiterate in Vladimir province. In one small 
industrial town alone, Murom, 1,500 illiterate adults 
took lessons and passed the examination last winter. 
Before the Revolution, in this province, 20 tea-shops 
with reading rooms managed by a temperance society, 





50 libraries opened by the Zemstvo, with two theatres 
and ten kinematographs, exhausted the opportunities for 
popular education and diversion. There are now under 
the Soviet, 58 people’s clubs, 677 libraries, 141 village 
reading rooms, 334 organized lecture courses or schools 
for adults, 930 ‘‘ culture circles’’ (which read and dis- 
cuss standard books), 119 theatres, 39 kinematographs, 
and 42 amateur choirs and bands. There are also eleven 
music schools, ten art schools, and six museums, where 
there were one, three and one respectively. The reader 
must not interpret these words by Western standards. 
A reading room is usually a peasant hut adapted for the 
purpose; a library may be a room with bookshelves in 
a mill; a theatre is usually a wooden shed with benches 
and a stage, but is sometimes cleverly decorated. These 
cheap and simple expedients serve their purpose. For 
the theatre the Russian workmen have developed a 
passion, and it is by far the most popular medium for 
the transmission of ideas. 

It may be honestly claimed, I think, for the Soviet 
Administration that it has a better record in its relations 
to art and culture, generally, than any other Govern- 
ment in the civilized world. Artists, musicians, dancers, 
authors, actors, professors, and scientists, do not suffer, 
save mentally, from the classfeud, and all of them who 
have any recognizable qualification receive rations and 
salaries. Literature, scholarship, and science, none the 
less, have suffered terribly, for the paper shortage is so 
acute that very few books can be published. The painters, 
who used to work for private patrons, are depressed and 
indolent for lack of the accustomed encouragement, for 
there is no one to buy. 

The theatre and music, on the other hand, flourish 
exceedingly. Here the native Russian genius is most at 
home, and the emancipated proletariat 1s insatiable in its 
demands. There is lavish provision for every taste. 
Companies of trained State artists entertain the school- 
children. There are propagandist “revolutionary 
satires,’ in rough, popular verse, In the towns there are 
in the summer daily open-air concerts, partly classical, 
partly popular, with open-air operas and plays. In 
Minsk I used to count three such entertainments going 
on simultaneously. Vladimir had a male choir (quite 
new) which sang the most elaborate music so weil that 
it might have given concerts with success in London or 
Paris. The opera in Moscow and Petrograd retains its 
ancient glory, and there has been no decline in its 
standards, though three-fourths of the seats are allotted 
at cheap rates to the trade unions. You may in Moscow 
enjoy the unique experience of listening to chamber- 
music played by the greatest executants in Russia on 
a quartette of Stradivarius instruments. The Revolu- 
tion brought them out of their long silence in the glass 
cases of rich collectors, “ socialized’’ them, and gave 
them to the enjoyment of the world. Nor does the 
theatre stand still. All manner of new experiments are 
in fashion. I visited one little sa/on theatre, packed with 
intellectuals, in which a comedy of improvization was 
given. The actors invented, or at least professed to 
invent, the dialogue as they went along. 

What struck me most was the universal popularity 
of music and the theatre. Every club and trade union 
centre has its own entertainments, sometimes musical, 
sometimes theatrical. Walking up the Tverskaia in 
Moscow one warm Sunday evening, when windows and 
doors were open, I seemed to hear music everywhere. 
Now it was a brilliant performance of a Chopin Nocturne. 
A little further on I recognized a familiar theme from 
one of the later Beethoven quartettes. Next, a choir was 
singing some unknown Russian chorus, and across the 
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way I watched the crowd streaming into a play of 
Andréef’s in a trade union club. Sitting one evening 
at an excellent concert in the former Noble’s Hall at 
Vladimir, a working man turned to me and said, in his 
picturesque way, “ We used to live in the scullery and the 
drawing-room door was shut. We never knew what was 
behind it. The Revolution broke down the door, and 
now all this glory is ours.’’ That is one reason why 
starving Russia endures in patience. 





A Hondon Diary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THE anti-waste movement in the constituencies had 
a thunderous opening at Dover, and immediately it is 
much the most dangerous enemy that the Government has 
to face. The Irish atrocities have had a wonderful effect 
in reviving Liberal and Labor idealism. It is the 
first call to humanity sounded since the war; and the 
response to it has convinced the Liberal leaders that from 
its enthusiasm the spirit of Liberalism has been re-born. 
But the mass are unmoved. At Dover Ireland was 
barely mentioned. Almost the whole nation begin to 
think of the Government as their enemy, but they do 
not feel the poison it injects into their soul through its 
maltreatment of another people. Yet there is no lack 
of sensitiveness to its assault on their physical well- 
being, and this communicates itself by a hundred 
channels to the men who sit in Parliament. There the 
anti-waste Member is a spectre of ill-omen. How 
exorcise him?! Impossible. The Prime Minister himself 
is a natural “wastrel.’’ A very Gradgrind of 
economy might fail, but he is lacking in financial genius ; 
nor can he be “ coached ’’ for ever through the incessant 
inquest on expenditure, or dodge his way through its 
innumerable pitfalls. But in truth it is not so much 
a financier that the nation wants. It is a great man with 
a great policy. And he has none. He does not say: 
“T will aim at restoring the German nation, for it is in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of England. I will preach 
the doctrine of world-solidarity, for so only can I 
save England. JI will re-establish the broken 
commercial wsys; and set up the greatest free 
trade syste:n the world has ever known, for only through 
it can England live.’’ And because Mr. George cannot 
say or do these things, he cannot stay the anti-waste 
movement. And for the same reason, he cannot restore 
our bankrupt finance, lift from industry its crushing 
load, and keep working England in employment. There- 
fore it is that the disintegration of his power must come 
through finance, and, once begun, nothing can stay it. 


‘“Tr,’’ says the “ Manchester Guardian,’’ “there is 
really a possibility of settlement now, on terms consistent 
with the honor and safety of this country, it would be 
criminal to let it pass.’’ “ Criminal ’’ or no, Mr. Lloyd 
George has let it pass. Within the last few days the 
Prime Minister might have opened, with good hopes 
of success, a negotiation based on a grant of fiscal 
autonomy to Ireland, that is to say, on a settlement con- 
sistent with the framework of his Irish Act, and even 
based upon it. Moreover, he could have initiated a 
debate on financial relations likely to carry both coun- 
tries a long way on the path to agreement. He turned 





it down. He threw out a few vague, utterly unsub- 
stantial hints, and, for the rest, founded himself on his 
Act, the whole Act, and nothing but the Act. 
Naturally the opening closed again. Apparently Mr. 
George allowed himself to be persuaded that rebellious 
Ireiand was at her last gasp, or that in any case his 
Black-and-Tans would soon bring her to that pass. He 
is utterly mistaken. But it looks as if this shallow 
psychology would spoil every attempt te end the Anglo- 
Irish war. 


Lorp Reap1NG said the right thing—indeed the one 
thing worth saying—about the future government of 
India when he insisted in his speech at the Law Courts 
that its ‘‘ supreme guiding factor ’’ must be ‘‘ justice.”’ 
That word has been long in coming ; to-day it is valuable 
because, in the light of Lord Reading’s solemn and precise 
phrasing, and the personality and position of the man 
from whom it proceeds, it is a pledge both of the spirit 
and of the procedure of his Viceroyalty. After the out- 
rages in the Punjab I saw a good many representative 
Indians, including servants of high rank in the Govern- 
ment of India. I found the opinion then that unless 
full atonement was made for Dyerism, it was futile te 
speak of a future for the raj. It would perish, slowly 
or in a cataclysm. Unfortunately no man then in India 
was of the calibre necessary for that most difficult job; 
while here Mr. Montagu stood almost alone in the 
Cabinet, and was bitterly assailed from without. Now 
the chain of responsibility has been forged afresh. Lord 
Reading goes to do “ justice’ to India, and the mere fact 
of his appointment shows that he has at last an awakened 
Government behind him. To minimize his task is to 
destroy the hopes of its success. It is a gigantic enter- 
prise. But there is a good sign. The infatuate “ Post,”’ 
which did half the mischief, yelps at his heels, and the 
‘* Spectator ’’ adds a quite ridiculous echo of its graceless 
attack. But the main body of the response to this 
wise act of restoration (here and in India) is good; 
indeed, is almost unanimous. The country may not be 
excited ; for in these days it is never vitally instructed in 
what most concerns it. But it is awake; and if India 
feels that at last the British public opinion for which 
she has called for half-a-century has been created, she 
may respond. 


Mr. Krassin has gone to Moscow; but I would not 
like to bet a paper rouble on the chance of his ever 
coming back again. If so, the blame will not be his. 
He has been a patient, moderate, and tactful agent. 
But the dilatory negotiation sways backwards and 
forwards, with no will or mind here to urge it forward, 
or clinch it to a finish. One delay follows another ; 
trivial points are debated over and over again; and 
niggling minutie of mere form put forward and haggled 
over. Yet, as Mr. Wells says of the world-State i.. Sir 
Philip Gibbs’s new ‘“ Review of Reviews,’’ society is 
hungering for this little bit of creation—nay, of 
re-creation—of the means of international life. I 
believe Soviet Russia would have settled over and over 
again. 


But what do we do? Take the gold question. 
Instead of letting Russian gold flow healthily through 
the countries that need it, we insist on hall-marking 
each little parcel that comes to this country, so that any 
French or American obstructionist can, if he desires, 
detect and stop it. Then there is the security of Russian 
goods. If the Sagor juigment stands, Mr. Krassin has 
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already warned us that the Treaty is at an end. But 
the way to stay the impounding of Russian imports by 
old creditors of Tsarist Russia is to give Soviet Russia 
the political recognition it asks. That the Government 
will not yield. It is not even satisfied with a mutual 
declaration that each Power will abstain from hostile 
action or propaganda against the other. Nothing more 
is wanted; yet the Foreign Office insists on appending 
a sharply worded monition of “ hands off Asia.’’ Such 
language is otiose at the best ; a blundering interpolation 
of politics into a trade agreement. But it may wreck 
the negotiations ; and then our unemployed can whistle 
for the work that Mr. George will have denied them. 


An American of the first importance was recently 
approached on the question of disarmament. Would he 
take a strong line? He replied as follows: ‘ Disarma- 
ment means an agreement with England. And, with the 
present state of opinion on the Irish question, any such 
step would bring half the country on my back.”’ 


1 sHovutp have thought that Mr. [llingworth’s 
position as a Minister was hardly strong enough for him 
to refuse all the ways that have been offered him of 
staying the storm of the telephone users. He will take 
neither a business committee, nor a reference to Parlia- 
ment, nor a revision of the rates. This is strong 
measure ; for the Postmaster General is in the position of 
the restaurateur who, having charged the top price for a 
bad dinner, raises his tariff without improving his 
food. Our service is probably the worst in the 
world; compared with that of the United States I 
found its slowness, inaccuracy, and want of enterprise and 
politeness (the American business world is really much 
politer than ours) to be quite phenomenal. Now it acts 
the most irritating of all parts—that of the inefficient 
and tactless monopolist. The result will be a certain 
fall of revenue. Certainly we all want the telephone; 
but nearly all of us as certainly over-use it. This over- 
use will now cease, and, with it, a good deal of merely 
convenient recourse to this plague and nurse of our 
existence. 





Mrs. Cares Buxton sends me this highly instruc- 
tive eccount of her expulsion from Upper Siberia. 


“To make sure of being allowed to enter Upper 
Silesia at all, I was warned of the necessity of obtain- 
ing a French visé to my passport. At the French 
Consulate in Berlin, however, I was turned away with 
the reassuring explanation that as I was a British sub- 
ject, no visé was necessary. Soon after my arrival at 
Oppeln, the chief town of Upper Silesia, I called on the 
British military authorities and heard from them that 
they were not in a position to let me travel further 
without the leave of the Inter-Allied Commission. Did 
this embargo apply to all travellers—to journalists, for 
instance? I inquired. In reply I was told that none 
had recently been admitted—with the exception of the 
correspondent of the ‘ Times’! Moreover, with a view 
to the approaching plébiscite, ail the women relations 
of the officers were now being sent away! I pinched 
myself to make sure that I was not dreaming—or had 
I somehow forgotten that there was a state of war in 
Upper Silesia? The dove of peace seemed to brush me 
unpleasantly with its wings! A few hours of delay 
followed, in which the question of my permission to 
travel was to be decided. On my return at the appointed 
time I was met by the surprising statement that the 
question of my stay was entirely one for the French 
authorities, and all my British friends could do was to 
refer me to them. To cut a rather complicated story 
short it ended by a gentleman at the French Passport 
Office suddenly introducing himself to me as the head 
of the French Military Police, charged with ‘the painful 
duty of informing me that I must leave Upper Silesia 








by the next train’! All explanations were refused, 
except that he was acting on behalf of General Le 
Rond (who, of course, ‘ acted in concert with his col- 
leagues on the Inter-Allied Commission.’). Why, I 
asked, did the French Consulate in Berlin assure me 
that no vis’ was necessary? His only reply was that 
even travellers supplied with French visés were often 
turned back! I was refused permission to see either 
General Le Rond or his representative! ” 


Here is a sombre passage from the letter of a 
distinguished and enlightened American to an English 
friend :—- 


“The Federal Government, under the dull and 
massive administration of Mr. Harding, seems to be 
sliding down on the American people like a glacier. . . . 
Economically they threaten to destroy all that Labor has 
gained for a century through Labor unions. They also 
threaten to crush such movements as the Non-Partisan 
League. It shows the same arrogance as slavery showed 
in the ’fifties. There seems to be no temper for education 
and kindness. The wave of greed and hatred that is to 
cover the earth will be as much worse than past experi- 


ence as the Great War has been greater than previous 
wars.” 


A WAYFARER. 


Life and Letters. 


THE IRONY OF A CAREER. 

LorD MILNER’s retirement (announced by him to be as 
speedy as he can make it) closes one of the most extra- 
ordinary political careers of modern times. And in the 
whole of its story nothing is, perhaps, more ironical than 
the method and meaning of its end. It seems fairly certain 
that the announcement of resignation for personal and 
vrivate reasons really conceals a cause of greater magni- 
tude. It may be correct, as officially announced 
in words, that he is not resigning specifically owing to 
the coldness or hostility with which the Cabinet, or part 
of it, has received his demand for complete self-govern- 
ment in Egypt. In any case, in face of the present 
feeling in Egypt, that statement, whether true or false, 
would have been officially made. But anyone with some 
knowledga of Lord Milner’s character could at least be 
sure of this—that no personal or private reason would 
have allowed him to withdraw at this critical moment if, 
without such withdrawal, he could have fully realized the 
only plan which can keep Egypt in any form of friendly 
association with the British Empire. What madman, 
twenty years ago, could have prophesied that the Lord 
Milner of that day would retire from politics because 
his demand for the grant of freedom to a portion of the 
map which Imperialism has painted red is delayed or 
refused by an Administration whose head is Mr. Lloyd 
George? 

But, after all, the end is not very far different from 
the public beginning of it. When Sir Alfred Milner was 
selected for the post of High Commissioner in South 
Africa, a chorus of praise ascended from Liberal and 
Tory alike. Here was the indispensable man for the 
intolerable position; a figure of fortitude, intellect, and 
personal charm, put to straighten out the tangle of the 
Jameson Raid. Mr. John Morley joined with Lord 
Rosebery to explain that at last the right man 
had been chosen for the right place. The 
following story of the disillusionment would be humorous 
were it not so tragic. It was a disillusionment upon 
which there are no two contending verdicts of history. 
It is true that it was the Liberal section of his 
friends who were first startled and then driven inte 
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opposition. But at the end the Tories joined with the 
Liberals in rejection of the prime author of their great 
electoral disaster ; a rout which might have been irrevoc- 
able but for the coming of the European war. Ten years 
after his triumphant departure, his policy had 
scarcely a defender. One-half the nation would never 
forgive h'm for the South African war; the other for 
having opposed Kitchener's peace and Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s reconciliation, and tarred their party 
with the reproach of Chinese labor. 

Looking bacix, we can now see how little history is 
governed by reason, and how poor an insight has man 
into human character and destiny. Lord Milner was 
suited to every conceivable Imperial appointment better 
than to that in South Africa. The contact of his mind, 
with all its excellencies and deficiencies, and the Dutch 
mind, with all its deficiencies and excellencies, was as 
destined to produce disaster as any two chemical com- 
pounds which produce explosion. Milner hated every 
characteristic, sentiment and ideal in the Boers’ 
universe. They hated every similar element in his 
The attempt to Anglicize South Africa led (o three years 
of disastrous war. The attempt to Milnerize South 
Africa after that war would have led to inevitable 
destruction. Had Milner and his young Oxford imitators 
been in power there in 1914, before a month had passed 
they would have been swept into the sea. South Africa 
would have been established as a Republic, which all 
the armies of the Empire could never have conquered 
again. 

And he was wrong, not, as it were, by the mere 
hazard of chance, or through confronting a difficult situa- 
tion that might have baffled the wisest. He was wrong in 
everything that he said and did; im advice, in action, 
in prophecy, in judgment. He was wrong in his estimate 
of the determination of the Dutch, of their power, of 
their tenacity, of their spirit before, during, and after 
the war. He was wrong in his belief that they would not 
fight. He was wrong in his belief that they would only 
fight but half-heartedly. He was wrong in his prophecy 
of the nature, persistency, duration, and termination of 
the war. You may read in dead blue books today, in 
despatches and speeches and anticipations, not one error, 
but a cumulative series. So that you could see that 
if you were backing Milner in those days you were always 
backing the wrong side. He was wrong in his estimate 
of the psychology of the Dutch and of the British 
peoples. He thought that the latter could be persuaded 
to accept Chinese labor as the fruit of the war in which 
they had given so many British lives. He thought it was 
dangerous to give the former liberty for at least a genera- 
tion, and that the sole result would be that if England 
came into desperate circumstances, the Dutch would use 
their freedom to injure the nation which had given it 
them. For many years after the giving of the Constitu- 
tion he used to appear in London society or the House of 
Lords at appropriate occasions, a lonely and rather 
forlorn figure, to grumble against what had been done, 
and to prophesy its disastrous end. 

Such is the verdict of history. What will be the 
explanation of history? Here was a man with a reputa- 
tion for efficiency and industry beyond his fellows, with 
a patriotism almost naive in its expression, with com- 
plete personal disinterestedness, free from the cupidities 
and ambitions which have smirched the career of some 
other pro-consuls. And yet here is a man whom every 
impartial judgment will reckon as having done great 
injury to the cause to which his life was devoted. The 
answer will probably be that this capable, but timid, 
mind, endowed with conscientious rectitude but without 





imagination, gracious to friends, but intellectually 
intolerant, especially to the common people, 
was in its structure alien to the British ideal. 
The attempt made during the war to besmirch him 
with German parentage or German upbringing was 
a little despicable. But it is quite evident that either 
descent, or education, or some fostering star shaped his 
intellect to the finer type of the Prussian mind. If 
Lord Haldane’s spiritual home was Jena, Lord Milner’s 
was Berlin. In that ant-like effort in the service of the 
State, the merging of personal ambitions in impersonal 
ends, the eflicient driving of a machine imposing on the 
people what was considered good for the people regard- 
less of their wishes, he would have found work for which 
the whole fabric of his mind was suited. He would have 
been a more efficient von Jagow, a more determined 
Bethmann-Hollweg. He would have shown the austerity 
of life, the devotion to culture, the contentment with 
modest material reward, the incorruptible devotion to 
the public service, which made the Civil Servants of the 
German Empire the wonder of the world. And he would 
have shown the same rigidity and inflexibility, the same 
indifference to all but Government opinion within the 
country, and to all public opinion, Government or other- 
wise, outside. 

If they had kept him at home to the same kind of 
ingenious work, as a servant, and not a master of a free 
people, he might have passed from one great public 
position to another, amid the approbation of men of all 
parties alike. He had formulated the scheme of the 
Death Duties in Sir William Harcourt’s Budget which 
has remained as a financial instrument, triumphantly 
unchallengeable to this day. He might have similarly 
constructed the Budget of Mr. Lloyd George in 
1909, and saved it from being laughed out of 
existence. He would have been entirely at home in 
carrying into operation the National Insurance Act, with 
its German origin and hall-mark. And in every 
effort to reform men by machinery, whether they desired 
it or no, he would have been completely at home. It 
speaks well for his intellectual qualities that at the close 
of his career he did learn something of the force of 
freedom, and for his moral strength that, having learned 
it, he did not hesitate to abandon the traditions of a 
lifetime, and that the great Imperialist stands at last 
before the world as the missionary of State freedom in 
Egypt. 





MAN AND NATURE. 
a. La vraie théorie n’est que l’enchainement naturel 
des faits, qui dés qu’ils sont assez nombrevx, se touchent, 


et se lient, les uns aux autres par leur seule vertu 
propre. ’’—Fleurons. 

‘“ When we are thrilled with the wonder of the 
world, the heights and depths of things; when our 
Nature-feeling 1s informed with knowledge; when our 
science leaves us with a conviction of the mysteriousness 
of Nature—the unfathomed universe; when our philo- 
sophical outlook leads us towards a realization of a 
meaning behind the process ; then there may be a total 
reaction on our part worthy of the name of Natural 
Religion.’’—J. Arthur Thomson. 


ProressoR THomson concluded his series of lectures to 
children at the Royal Institution this week with ‘‘ The 
Mastery of the Air,”’ the titles of the others being ‘‘ The 
School of the Shore,’’ ‘‘ The Open Sea,’’ ‘‘ The Great 
Deeps,’’ “‘ The Freshwaters,’’ “‘The Conquest of the 
Land,’’ and ‘‘ The Wonders of Animal Life.’’ Most of 
the newspapers have reported these lectures, and they 
have been attended by full and delighted audiences. We 
are, in fact, face to face with a new departure in the 
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interpretation of Nature, sim‘lar in method to the 
Huxley-Tyndall teaching, and yet as different as 
Professor Thomson’s own gospel of Nature is from that of 
Huxley and his lineage of scientific materialism. What 
is the story which he has unfolded, so like a fairy-tale 
that he draws children from play with it, and what is the 
significance for the coming generation of this missionary 
visitation to a city whence Nature has been exiled or to 
which it has been admitted as a smart parlor-maid tamed 
from wild country ways? The depths of the ocean are 
in parts six miles down, and to the brightness and 
splendor of the world they are what loss of eyes was to 
Milton. There is no landscape there, nor change of 
seasons, nor warmth, nor growing things, nor any voice 
to break the eternity of silence, winter, and darkness. 
Yet this No Life Land is richly colonized by innumerab!e 
animals fed by the gently dropping manna of dead 
animalcules from the open sea, and in it sponges, radio- 
larians, foraminifers, annelids, alcyonarians, corals, 
anemones, echinoderms, sea-spiders, and an _ endless 
variety of fishes wth swim-bladders against the enormous 
pressure of the water, tactile appliances and lanterns 
waved at the end of long stalks aga nst the darkness, live 
ond multiply among the patterned fronds of the 
crinoids. These animals are not primitive types, and are 
closely related to the creatures of the lighted and friendly 
upper world. With a strange order, deliberation and 
adventurousness, they have sought out and conquered a 
wilderness utterly inim‘cal to living things not from 
pressure of population—there is room and food for all 
in the sea—but from the dynamic urge and zest of life 
itself. Another great branch of creation sought the shore, 
and here the powers of life were put to a different and 
actually severer test. The narrow shelf is congested with 
the crowds of applicants for foothold, and in no other 
part of the earth does selection scrutinize, sift, and reject 
so sharply. The dense population must learn or die, 
and here am‘d the endless complexity of the nutritive 
chains, and in response to the imperative discipline, 
countless inventions and ideas strive for the mastery, 
illustrating the many facets of the struggle for existence 
from the multiplication of the oyster’s ova to the 
parental care of the sea-horse and the stickleback. Shore- 
life puts a premium upon the capacity of living creatures 
to change, to experiment, to adapt themselves to new 
conditions, to test all things and hold fast to what is 
good. The shore is the schoolmaster of evolution. 
Very different conditions again surround the pelagic 
fauna, to whom the open sea is an Alma Mater, where 
the shining Noctiluca, the fleets of Meduse, the 
swimming-bells of the shore Zoophytes (many of the 
littoral animals send ther young to sea, so to speak, 
because of its security), the Argonaut, with its exquisite 
cradle, the great cetaceans, the sea-butterflies, and other 
animals take their ease in the bower of old ocean, ‘‘ in 
cradle of the sea’s’’ not ‘‘ imperious,’’ but indulgent 
‘surge,’ feeding on the rich sea-pastures of copepods 
and diatoms. The colonization of the land from the 
waters demanded the hardest response of the will to live, 
for the problems of adaptation were revolutionary—the 
transition to air-breathing apparatus (lungs, the air- 
tubes of insects, the pulmonary chambers of snails, the 
skin-breathing structure of earth worms), resistance to 
the variation of temperature and humidity (feathers, 


h‘bernation, warm-bloodedness, «&c.), the need of 


abbreviating the life-history (the earth being unsuitabie | 
for larval stages, except among insects), the profound | 


change to an underground | fe, and so on, a series of 
examination papers more formidable than those set by 
human thought and culminating in the supreme achieve- 





ment of mastering the air, a conquest shared by tiny 
spiders in their gossamer-flights as by the imperial 
albatross to whom Melville offered something like 
devotion. 

In his lecture on “ The Wonders of Animal Life,’’ 
Professor Thomson threw upon the screen a number of 
highly magnified Radiolarians, and, though the present 
writer has seen many rose and orioled windows in the 
abbeys and cathedrals of our most consummate art, he 
has never seen a design so perfect, so complex, so har- 
monious and proportioned in all its infinite parts as the 
rose window of one of these specks of protoplasm, the 
lowest animals known to us, no larger than a mote of 
dust to the naked eye, and but one species out of 5,000, 
each different in shape, pattern, and workmanship from 
the other. He followed this with a picture of the cross- 
section of a single spine of the sea-urchin (Zchinus), an 
animal without a brain or nerve-ganglia, the parts of 
whose every blade is a miracle of deccrative art. It was 
an almost terrifying overthrow of the anthropocentric 
theory, which, disavowed in scientific fact, persiste 
in all our actions and relations with natural life. 
Then the screen gave the various stages in the evolution 
of the horse, and it is so fine a parable of the advance of 
life through degrees of psychical freedom that we may 
be allowed to dwell upon it for a few lines. The very 
early Eohippus had four toes in front and three behind ; 
the side toes of Protorohippus (Eocene and 14 inches 
high) touched the ground and gave the animal more 
speed ; the little toe of Mesohippus (Oligocene and the 
size of a sheep) was reduced to a splint; of the three toes 
of Protohippus (Miocene, 36 inches high), only one 
touched the ground, while Hipparion (Oligocene) was 40 
inches high, and the ancestor of the modern horse. The 
horse, that is to say, progressed from splay-foot to tip- 
toe—symbolically, as well as physically. The earlier 
hippoids lived in the swampy forests, and, as plains and 
grasslands were evolved, took more and more to the 
open. The horses which chose the hardier, brighter, 
freer, and more promising life, that shook off the slug- 
gishness and security of their ancient haunts, were the 
horses that survived, and their strength and beauty were 
Nature’s “stamp of approval’”’ upon an artistic unity 
achieved by the gradual penetration of mind through 
matter. The undaring were weeded out with the 
inharmonious. 

This is part of the new world which Professor 
Thomson, the Darwin de nos jours, has been revealing to 
a generation on whose shoulders will rest the question of 
whether civilization shall live or die. It is literally a 
new world, a world not only of infinite romance, beauty, 
and imaginative appeal, but of momentous and practical 


consequence in endorsing the artist’s vision, the 
philosopher’s thought, and the reformer’s effort. 
The man of science, blunted by arrogance and 


over-specialization, has missed it, the layman has 
not known of it. Nor, though a tale of wonders 
outmarvelling folk-lore, legend, and fairy-tale, is it one 
of fable and idle dream, and behind Professor Thomson’s 
nobility of poetic interpretation stands an army of 
explicit data. It is not without significance that so many 
generous causes, whether on behalf of animals or men, 
find a ready aid and sympathy from him, or that he, 
alone among modern biologists, possesses the special gift 
and faculty of throwing over a bridge between Nature 
and man. Among the many weapons with which he has 
provided men of goodwill in different fields of human 
effort—variation, the expression of the organism’s 
individual creative genius, the symbols of an organic 
imagination sealing the preciousness of personality ; the 
evolution of the other-regarding from the self-regarding 
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faculties ; the pervasiveness of order, beauty, mentality, 
and purpose in Nature (no man has done more to destroy 
the scientific dogma that evolution works fortuitously, 
or that living creatures, however low in the scale, can be 
explained in mechanical terms); the sense of the insur- 
gence and indomitableness of life: of its plasticity in a 
continuous, unfolding pattern; of the intricacy of its 
inter-relations ; of the stamp upon it of the divine. And 
we may surely count it as one of the more blessed of 
Nature’s co-ordinations that the delivery of a great 
message to the unknowing has been entrusted to a great 
man. 





IRISH COUNTRY. 

To many English artists and many English people the 
exhibition of pictures by Paul and Grace Henry at the 
Leicester Galleries must come as a surprising revelation. 
I am not thinking chiefly of the beauty and artistic value 
of the pictures themselves, though there have been few 
exhibitions of more beautiful art. It is the revelation 
of subject that I mean. So far as I know, hardly any 
English painters have taken Irish scenery for their 
subject, though a few dull-witted caricaturists have 
taken Irish people. Nor have many Irish painters 
chosen their own country, though they could scarcely 
have been frightened off by wildness and discomfort. as 
perhaps the English were. Certainly there was Home, 
whose work is little known over here, but is valued in 
the Dublin galleries. Then there was Osborn, cut off 
by death almost at the beginning of his promise. Now 
there is Orpen, and on the side of the Irish life which 
underlies all its tragedy there is Jack Yeats; or, in the 
realm of fairyland and fantasy, there is “ A.E.” But, 
apart from these, I can think of no painter who has 
taken the country for his inspiration, and of none who 
has by imagination revealed the beauty of scene and 
spirit as Paul and Grace Henry have revealed it in wor’: 
long recognized in Ireland, and now at last to be 
appreciated here. 

It is strange. Poverty and the want of market may 
account for the neglect of their own land by Irish 
painters, but one would have expected the school of 
English artists, from Constable and Turner onwards, to 
have discovered the beauty of Ireland long ago. The 
Henrys limit themselves almost entirely to Achill 
Island and the West Coast. What beauty Paul 
Henry finds there in the simplest scenes— The Bog 
by the Sea’’ (No. 3), “An Irish Bog’’ (23), ‘“ The 
Potato Diggers’’ (50), ‘“ The Potato Digger ’’ (29), “A 
West of Ireland Village’’ (39), “ A Winter Sea ’’ (43), 
“The Load of Turf ’’ (47), and “ A Snow Scene”’ (44, 
just a group of haystacks in winter)! Mrs. Henry’s 
aspect and art are different, but the place is the same. 
In her “ Children looking in at a Dance ”’ (28), ‘“‘ Gossips 
in Connemara ’’ (16), “ The Village of the Little Lake ”’ 
(20), and “ The Funeral ’’ (27, a procession of Achill 
peasants, in their skirts and shawls of many colors, pass- 
ing and passing up a mountain road)—in such imagina- 
tive works she also shows what can be done with the 
common, everyday scenes of life and nature in the 
country where the artists have lived. And yet it is a 
country as little known to our English painters as the 
Irish people are to “ Punch ”’ or “ The Winning Post.”’ 

I have travelled a good deal, and everywhere found 
a natural and distinctive beauty—in every county of 
England and Wales, in the Scottish Lowlands, in every 
country of Europe except two, among the great moun- 
tains of the Caucasus and the Himalaya, in African 
deserts, forests, and veldt, in the lakes and hills of 
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Canada and the United States. But Ireland is by far 
the most beautiful country I have ever known, and if I 
were a painter I should never move from it, though my 
countrymen burnt my house and furniture and drove 
me to the bogs and mountains with the natives. 
Nowhere but in Ireland have I seen the full beauty of 
sunlight and cloud, the same depth of color, and 
delicacy of mist and rain. There is nearly always wind 
upon the Irish sky, and there the clouds move in masses 
all together, or winging across the depth like flights of 
birds migrating. Stand where you will in Ireland, the 
blue lines of distant hills are hardly ever out of sight, 
except perhaps in Roscommon, where the rise and fall 
of grassland, good for horses, take their place. The 
blue line of the hills contrasted against the deep browns 
and reds of the bogs, or against the deep greens of the 
pastures is almost always there. If you pass into the 
mountains themselves, the blues and purples are deeper 
there than in other mountains of the world, the greys 
more varied, the sudden radiance of gleaming light and 
rainbow more of an astonishment. Throughout the 
world, where there is water there is beauty, and in 
Treland water lies or runs or surges on every side. Here 
are the shining black pools of bog; here the wide lakes, 
copper-colored in reflected sun: the brown stream 
scurries past; the sea dashes white against the cliffs, or 
lies in grey, purple, or golden calm. Even the wild 
birds seem brighter and more radiant in their flight. I 
don’t know the physical reason for this wealth and 
variety of color. Perhaps it is the wind that comes 
purified by its long passage across the Atlantic. . For the 
prevailing wind is west or south-west, and it does not 
blow from over the St. George’s Channel. 

I admit that association, personal and historic, has 
much to do with the beauty. That is true, I suppose, 
of all beautiful scenes. Natural beauty in every country 
is enhanced by the touch of human association and 
romance: and by some queer law of mankind, romance 
increases as you go West, until you come to the 
American coast, and there you have to begin again. For 
those who have read Irish history, or by living long in 
the country have known the people.well (conditions that 
exclude nearly all Englishmen), Ireland is peculiarly 
rich in these human associations. So far as history goes, 
Trish history may be divided intc two almost equal parts 
—the seven centuries before the English invasion, and 
the seven centuries since. For centuries beyond the 
first of those historic periods stretches back the incaJcul- 
able age of Irish myth and epic—the age of Firbolgs and 
De Dananns and Milesians; the peoples and races who 
constructed the beehive sepulchres of kings along the 
left bank of the Boyne, so like the sepulchres of 
Agamemnon and his dynasty at Mycene; who dug and 
piled the innumerable raths, still left uncultivated, and 
still dangerous to the sleeper among their trees and 
bushes, lest he be “ swept’’ by the fairies during sleep, 
especially if he is nice looking; the peoples who wore 
the golden torques and moonshaped head-dresses of gold ; 
and who left for Ireland the great legends of Cuchulain 
and Conchobar and Maeve and the Brown Bull and 
Deidre and Diarmuid and Grania and the Red Branch 
and the Fianna—legends with which Lady Gregory and 
Trish poets have made some of us English familiar. For 
those who have heard those dim stories of greatness in 
ages before history was written, the spirits of ancient 
heroes and heroines always haunt the regions of Ireland 
in which we pass or live—Sligo and Armagh and the 
rich plains of Meath, Emain, and the low hill of Tara, 
and the banks of the Boyne, so beautiful still, and so 
full of memories other than shame and disaster. 

One cannot say that the Irish sense for art and 
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beauty increased after St. Patrick’s arrival and the 
spread of Christianity, for that sense was already fine. 
But it changed its purpose and, to some extent, its 
character. The art which had grown up was peculiarly 
native, for Ireland never came within the limits of 
the Roman Empire. For the seven centuries of freedom 
after St. Patrick came, she had no foreign enemies 
except the Danes, and such of the Danish invaders as 
established themselves were absorbed. It was the age 
of Irish Christian art, and schools and learning, and a 
the Saints whom she sent to improve the heathen in 
the Scottish islands, the North of England, and the 
midst of Europe. So, as one travels among Irish scenes, 
one may come to Kells, where the most beautiful of 
manuscripts was illuminated; or to Cong, where the 
most beautiful of Crosses was made; or to Armagh, 
where the great Book or Chronicle of Ireland from St. 
Patrick’s day was written. Among the Wicklow moun- 
tains, suddenly one descends upon the churches and 
towers of Glendalough, beside the lakes where St. Kevin 
made his hermitage, and left a name adorned by 
another Kevin now. Passing down the Shannon from 
Athlone, the central lock and key of Ireland, one sees 
beside the river the towers and churches of Clonmacnoise, 
ancient and deserted seat of learning. And who that 
has walked southward from Thurles will forget the 
moment when first he saw the towered rock of Cashel rise 
in the gap of mountains before him, bringing thoughts of 
Cormac and of the fatal day when our Henry II., march- 
ing from Waterford, sat there amid a Synod of the 
Church? Of Monasterboice and Mellifont Abbey, of 
Ardfert Abbey and Holy Cross, of Norman castles at 
Trim and Askeaton, and many other strongholds of the 
invaders, one might speak ; or of Dublin herself, which, 
by her position near mountains and sea, stands among 
the most beautiful cities of the world. But, indeed, the 
whole land is beautiful, and it is encompassed by clouds 
of memories, sad and glorious, which haunt and pervade 
its beauty like spirits beautiful in themselves. 

Our English Broadbents and literary critics may 
refer all this additional charm of association to “the 
Pathetic Fallacy.’’ They may repeat the well-worn wish 
that the lrish could forget their history, while at the 
same time we are giving them from week to week plenty 
more history to remember. Romance and charm are the 
inalienable possession of a people which has struggled 
long and suffered much in the cause of freedom. We feel 
it in the Highlands of Scotiand, in Albania, the Tyrol, 
and in Ireland now most of all. But. just for once, let 
us yield their point to Broadbents and literary critics. 
Let us try to imagine Ireland bereft of her past glory 
and of all her mournful history since the curses of 
Elizabeth, James, Cromwell, William, the crowned 
Georges, and the uncrowned one, fell upon her. Still, 
there remains the most beautiful country in the world 
as the Henrys have in part depicted it. Shed the 
“Celtic Glamor’’ and emerge from the “Celtic Twi- 
light,’’ if we can; still the wild bogs lie brown and red 
against the blue lines of distant hills. There is the white 
or grey or purple sea surging against the cliffs and gulp- 
ing back. The mist and the rainbow hang among the 
mountains. The clouds move in masses across the sky, 
or flit like hurrying birds. The light is more radiant 
than the light we know, the stars more brilliant after 
rain. And among those varied scenes of earth and 
heaven dwell the people such as the Henrys represent— 
commingled with the soil and commingled with the sky, 


various as the scene, and as different from ourselves as 
their island is from ours. 


H. W. N. 





Att, 


THE MYSTICISM OF MR. ROGER FRY. 


Iv was, indeed, time that Mr. Roger Fry collected some 
of his scattered essays on art and esthetics, as he has 
now done in his sumptuous volume, “ Vision and 
Design.’’* For Mr. Fry holds a unique position among 
English art critics; he is distinguished by a peculiar 
intellectual curiosity, and an unusual serious-minded- 
ness. No impulse of vanity would restrain him from 
throwing overboard the whole of his esthetic if he were 
once persuaded that it did not tally with his own imme- 
diate experience. We need to be assured of this funda- 
mental honesty before we can take a critic of any art 
seriously. Mr. Fry has it, has it, perhaps, too 
abundantly. 

But can a critic’s honesty be superabundant? It is 
possible, I think. In the ordinary intercourse of life 
we often find that we learn least of the truth about a 
man’s character when he insists on most intricately 
explaining himself to us. We learn far more when he is 
speaking freely on another subject. So it is with myself, 
for one, and Mr. Fry. When he talks at large about 
an artist’s work, and permits me to share the whole 
complex of his sensitive reactions towards it, when—to 
take particular instances—he talks of Giotto or Uccello, 
I feel that my own experience has been positively 
enriched. But when he comes to be more severe with 
himself, and tells me only whether a picture has the 
power of-evoki ing in him a peculiar, recondite, austere 
emotion, which is the only true esthetic response, then I 
gO empty away. When Mr. Fry tells me about Claude, 
I can swear there is a positive increase in my power of 
appreciating Claude; but when he confronts me with a 
picture by M. Georges Rouault, and tells me in his later, 
brief, and apocalyptic manner that this is an example 
of “a strangely original and powerful style,’’ I feel that 
I have been given a stone instead of bread. 

Now it may be that I am totally devoid of the 
capacity for experiencing the unique “esthetic emotion.”’ 
Nevertheless, I am still puzzled. Why is it that I 
respond so thoroughly to Mr. Fry’s patient and loving 
exposition of Claude or Uccello? Can it be that he, 
when he wrote of these painters, was himself in my 
benighted condition? But, if so, when did the new 
revelation descend upon him, and why does he place such 
implicit trust in it? And, further, if his trust in his 
newly discovered capacity fer the specific “ esthetic ”’ 
emotion is so implicit, why did he choose to reprint those 
essays in which it plays no part? For here it is not a 
case of a gradual evolution of an esthetic theory, the 
patient refinement of a principle out of a complex 
esthetic experience. At one point there enters a new 
principle altogether, one which invalidates the assump- 
tions underlying some of Mr. Fry’s most elaborate essays. 
I cannot say to myself: the later point of view supersedes 
the earlier. The contradictions are absolute. I am 
compelled to say: if the later point of view is true, the 
earlier is false. ‘‘One might even argue,’’ wrote Mr. 
Fry, in 1904, “that to some extent Beardsley’s moral 
perversity actually prevented him, in spite of his extra- 
ordinary specific talent for design, from ever becoming 
a great designer.”’ That is an extreme statement from 
the earlier Mr. Fry; but the culf between it and his final 
position is so impassable that it needs to be remembered. 
Quantum mutatus ab illo, some may murmur, regret- 
ea but not T. 

No, I do not challenge Mr. Fry’s later esthetic, if 
only fete it has the great fault of being unchallenge- 
able. I claim, for my present purposes, to be no more 
than an ordinary man who likes pictures and spends a 
good deal of his life writing literary criticism; and I 
believe that the practice of literary criticism, if it is not 
the best equipment for writing about pictures, is the 
best for judging art criticism. For the truth is, that art 
criticism, as distinct from the bald catalogue descriptions 
of the expert and the connoisseur, is literature, or it is 
nothing. The function of the art critic is to communicate 





*“ Vision and Design.” By Roger Fry. (Chatto & Windus, 25s. net.) 
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to his reader as precisely as he can the emotions that have 
been evoked in him by the contemplation of a work of 
art. If he fails in this, he fails altogether; and only 
when he has succeeded in this can we begin to discuss 
whether or not his emotions are wholly appropriate. In 
other words, his task is almost wholly literary. Instead 
of finding a concrete, symbolical expression for his com- 
plex reaction to life in general, like the poet and the 
story writer, he has to convey his emotional reactions to 
objects of a particular kind. 

Now the curious thing is that Mr. Fry's speculations 
on esthetic theory have brought him to a place where the 
task of art criticism is no longer really possible. He 
holds that the essence of a work of art is that it has the 
power to arouse in certain fortunate people a peculiar, 
unique emotion. This emotion is invariable, and, I pre- 
sume, unmistakable. Its occurrence indicates the presence 
of a work of art, just as the dipping of the dowser’s rod 
betrays the presence of hidden water. So the problem 
of the art critic is to convey to his reader precisely the 
same emotion in the case of Giotto, a Fatimid bronze 
horse, a Sung pot, and a portrait of M. Georges Rouault. 
Of course, it cannot be done; or, rather, if it were done, 
it would be done in exactly the same way on each 
occasion. We should have the same formula of criticism 
applied to the Giotto, the Fatimid horse, the Sung pot, 
and M. Rouault’s portrait. And that is, in fact, what 
art criticism tends to become when Mr. Fry is in full 
possession of his theory. He has not yet reduced it to a 
constant critical formula; but he has entered a long way 
into his cul-de-sac. He may aash out of it for a moment’s 
fresh air by writing a wise and charming essay on “ The 
Ottoman and What-Not,’’ but that is essentially a diver- 
sion. When he gets down to his specific business of 
criticizing works of art, we are painfully conscious of his 
determination to resist all “literary ’’ suggestions: the 
description becomes abstract, the idiosyncrasy of the 
work dissolves away. Mr. Fry seems to be talking a 
foreign language. His assumptions become bewildering. 
For instance, when he says that some of the negro sculp- 
ture lately exhibited in London is “ greater than any- 
thing we produced, even in the Middle Ages,’’ he gives 
as the reason that the negroes “ really conceive form in 
three dimensions.’’ I timidly ask why it should be so 
obviously superior to conceive form in three dimensions, 
and what “to conceive’’ means in this context? Did 
the French soldier who carved the handle of my walking- 
stick in the trenches “conceive form in three dimen- 
sions’’? Hitherto I imagined that he took the cylinder 
of wood as the given basis for his craft. In Mr. Fry’s 
sense, surely the Nuremberg artizan who carves toy 
soldiers out of a round peg of wood “ conceives form in 
three dimensions.’’ Is he, therefore, superior to Mr. 
Epstein ? 

But it is not really a question of terminology. The 
point is that Mr. Fry is now unable to convince us of his 
own conviction about the negro sculpture. He communi- 
cates no emotion. We read, and we wonder. So many 
reactions have been suppressed and eliminated that what 
reaches us is the mere phantasm of an emotion, filtered 
through the mesh of an attempted geometrical demon- 
stration of a theorem incapable of geometrical proof. If 
Mr. Fry had treated the negro sculptures as powerful 
ju-ju, and had given us an imaginative description of 
the part they played in some hideous and abominable 
rite, we should have been far more deeply convinced of 
their impressiveness, and far more likelv to be amenable 
to the suggestion that they are, in reality, works of art 
of a very high order indeed. 

I need not pause to discuss whether Mr. Fry’s 
ultimate esthetic theory is true. I am concerned only 
with its effect upon art criticism. That, it seems to me, 
is fatal. Mr. Fry’s theory surely and inevitably brings 
the art critic to the condition of the pure mystic: he is in 
possession of an immediate and overwhelming certainty 
which is incommunicable. You, the outsider, must have 
had the same immediate intuition, or you remain in the 
outer darkness. It is not a comfortable theory, and it is 
a very awkward one for the art critic to handle. He is 
condemned either to unintelligibility or small talk. 
Fortunately, Mr. Fry’s book will not help his cause. T 





am sure that the ordinary reader would rather acquire 
the enlightened enthusiasm for Giotto that Mr. Fry had 
when he was not yet initiated, than share his unqualified 
admiration for the negroes who conceive form in three 
dimensions or his aptitude for seeing in Renoir’s figures 
“an arrangement of more or less hemispherical bosses 
and cylinders.’’ The description may be true, but it is 
not adequate, any more than a correct zoological descrip- 
tion will help me to recognize my dearest friend. 


Joun MippLETon Murry. 





Short Studies, 


ON BEARS. 
By Freperick NIvEN. 
Sitting in the Nelson Café (in that pleasant mountain 
town of Nelson, Kootenay, British Columbia) half-a- 
dozen of us, over supper, talked of bear. One said: ‘‘ No 
bear would ever touch a man ”’ ; then he added: ‘‘ Unless, 
of course, he gets between a she and her cubs.’’ 

Another said: ‘‘ Bear always run away from a 
man’’; and then he added: ‘‘ Unless, of course, a 
wounded bear. It might go for him.’’ 

A third spoke. 

““Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘ they alwaysrun. They are much 
more scared of a man than he is of them. There is no 
danger in going through the hills without a rifle,’’ and 
he added: ‘‘ Unless, of course, a man ran right on to a 
bear, both of them unawares, perhaps round some corner 
on a narrow trail, or right in a narrow gulch.”’ 

Sa'd another: ‘‘ There is nothing in all the hills to 
be scared of. Bears run away from a man; cougar always 
run away from a human being. It is quite safe to go 
around in the hills without a gun.’’ And his added 
remark was: ‘‘ Unless a cougar happened to be stretched 
out on a branch of a tree under which a man was passing, 
so that it could spring right down on him.”’ 

I could not but notice that there was always an 
addendum to each statement regarding the utter safety 
of travelling in the mountains without a rifle. I have 
seen bear-tracks often, bear-sign, trees that they have 
clawed. I have also seen, in the rooms of the Hume 
Hotel of this city of Nelson, the bear rugs (black, brown 
and grizzly) on the floor, all with the heads left on—and 
all shot by the proprietor. They are fine large rugs, and 
I have the feeling that I would not like to meet one of 
them out for a walk, unless I had a rifle tucked under my 
arm. 

A copy of the ‘‘ Nelson Daily News’’ was lying on 
the table beside me, and my eye happened to catch the 
heading :— 

‘“‘ Bear Cuarces Pack-Horses. 
Alarming Increase of Bear 
And Cougar in Upper 
St. Mary’s.”’ 
I read the paragraph aloud :— 

“While engaged in packing supplies to the fire- 
fighting crews on White Fish Creek, Albert Hall, who 
had a saddle horse and two pack-horses, chanced to run 
into a she bear with cubs the other day. They were 
going towards each other, and when within a few yards 
the bear charged the pack-train, causing the horses to 
stampede. This is the third bear with cubs met on this 
trail recently. Bear and cougar are increasing in the 
Upper St. Mary’s with alarming rapidity, making travel 
in these regions very unpleasant.”’ 

A surveyor, in town for the week-end, jogged by that 
paragraph, took up the tale: 

“‘ That camp of mine,’’ said he, “‘ is getting a fright 
with bear. As soon as we start out for the day’s work 
they get after the grub. The cook told me last week 
that he would have to ask me to leave a man behind with 
him to help scare them off. T said to him: ‘ Can’t you 
holler at them and beat a stick on a frying-pan?’ He 
sa'd to me: ‘ Holler hell! I do nothing but holler all 
the time you folks are gone. And what’s the good of 
beating a stick on a frying-pan when the bear only sits 
up on his haunches and says ‘‘ Woof’’ at you?’ It got 
too bad last week. One of them came right into the 
camp when we were at dinner. We all hollered, but he 
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just waddled to the table. The fellow at the end slid off 
his stool, looking over his shoulder like this ’’ ; he showed 
us how the end man looked, and we duly smiled— 
privately wondering how we would have looked. ‘‘ And 
the men on either s de at that end just sort of closed in 
tomy end. Honest to goodness that bear slobbered down 
ali the chuck off the last plate. We all flung our mugs 
and dishes at him and hollered again, and then he said 
‘ Woof’ and turned and hiked out.’’ 

‘* But, of course,’’ 1 interposed, ‘‘ they are really 
quite harmless. They wouldn’t attack you?’ 

All the men looked at me solemnly and then, slowly, 
all smiled. 

‘It is only the grub they’re after,’’ explained the 
surveyor. 

“ Still,’’ said I, ‘‘ you can’t advance on a bear as 
you would on a dog stealing your rations, and push him 
off, or kick him out.’’ 

‘‘ No, I guess you can’t just do that,’’ one admitted ; 
and another sad: ‘‘ No, I guess there might be trouble 
then. But of course this is an exceptional year for 
bears.”’ 

All this is typical of the casual, jack-easy West. 

‘That fellow,’’ continued the surveyor (‘‘ fellow’ 
being his friendly word in reference to the bear that 
‘‘slobbered down ’’ the end man’s dinner at camp), “ was 
only tame like that ’’—tame was certainly the word he 
used—‘‘ because there were others outside. There are 
an ahful lot of them around up there. We counted 
seventeen one day. I am taking out a couple of rifles 
with me and some cartridges when I go back to-morrow. 
My cook said to me when I left to come into town: ‘ If 
you don’t bring back a rifle you can bring back a fresh 
cook and I[’ll quit. I’m losing my voice hollerin’ at 
them bears, and I’m wearing away the bottoms of the 
frying-pans beatin’ them together like a darn cymbal- 
player at a menagerie ’!’’ 

We all laughed pleasantly. We had the air of 
visualiz ng that cook as a funny man as we sat there in 
the Nelson Café lingering over our meal while a gramo- 
phone in a corner dispensed the care-free rhythm of “‘ On 
Miami Shore,’’ and automobiles glided past in the sunny 
sticee outside. 

The C.P.R., the great transport company of these 
parts, advertises the place more for its apple and cherry 
orchards in the valleys, and upon the cleared lower 
slopes, than for its big game in the h‘lls. I have heard 
it suggested that the apparently amazing increase of 
bear and cougar is due to the great forest fires of last year 
causing them to have, this year, a range less wide to 
roam in; but they seem to be plentiful everywhere. Also 
I have heard it suggested that during the recent war 
years there have not been so many men here of the kind 
inclined to take a few days off from the ranch and go 
into the mountains hunting. But memory tells me that 
I have heard before, on prior visits, in many parts of 
B.C., the remark: ‘‘ They are exceptionally thick and 
tame ’’ (tame!) ‘‘ around here this year.”’ 

Confession is good for the soul. Let me confess: 
when I find myself, without a rifle, with oniy a camera, 
miles away in the hills, beyond sight of so much as a 
prospector’s shack, and the tremendous hush of the forests 
engulfs me, there come moments when I recall (just to feel 
comfortable) the chorus of the reassuring vo'ces, and 
quote to myself: ‘‘ There’s nothing in all the hills to be 
scared of. Bear always run away from a man; cougar 
always run away from a human being. They are much 
more scared of a man than he is of them.’’ When 
memory goes on with its recitative: ‘‘ Unless, of course 

”* I promptly order memory to desist, 


leave out the addenda, and begin again at: ‘‘ There’s 
nothing in all the hills to be scared of . . .’’ and go 


tramping on valiantly under the peaks that have so odd 
an air of supreme and august heedlessness. Yet it has 
to be admitted that there is something in me, as in most 
men, I think, that finds not ‘‘ unpleasant ’’ a certain 
added thrill that comes in these mountain journeys, a 
thrill that was lacking in those dear, delightful, but 
unexceptionally safe, Saturday afternoon field-path 
rambles out of London. 


Copyright in Canada. 
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Petters to the Editor. 


HOW HISTORY IS MADE. 


Strn,—A very interesting article on the Greek General 
Election of last November is contained in a recent issue of 
“ L’Europe nouvelle’’ over the signature of “Un Grec 
libéral.” The election was held in multi-member constitu- 
encies on the block vote system, the system used in the 
election of the London Borough Councils. The results illus- 
trate once again the two serious defects of this system—defects 
which, on this occasion, have apparently changed the course 
of the history of modern Greece. 

For the constituency of Attica and Bcotia—where 
M. Venizelos was defeated—twenty-two members were elected 
en bloc. The Royalist list of twenty-two candidates obtained 
just over 1,000,000 votes. The Venizelist list obtained over 
800,000 votes. All twenty-two seats fell to the Royalist list 
because it had a majority of votes. Had the election been 
conducted on Proportional Representation principles, M. 
Venizelos, instead of being defeated, would have been 
returned at the head of his party, which would have won 
nine seats (instead of none) out of the twenty-two. 

The second defect has had still more serious conse- 
quences. The Venizelist Party were defeated by compara- 
tively small majorities in a large number of areas ; whereas, 
in the constituencies in which they were successful, they won 
by large majorities. The writer of the article calculates that, 
if the election had been conducted on Proportional Repre- 
sentation principles, the Venizelists would have had three- 
tifths of the seats; whereas, under the defective method of 
voting in force, they secured only 120 seats out of a Chamber 
of about 370. 

Taking the facts to be as stated, may I point out that 
this is not by any means the first occasion on which a false 
electoral system has altered the course of history. In 1886 
Mr. Gladstone appealed to the country on the question of 
Home Rule for Ireland. He found himself in a minority of 
104 in the House of Commons, but a careful analysis of 
the election figures reveals the fact that there was a small 
majority of voters in his favor. A true result would doubt- 
less have modified subsequent history. Take a more recent 


example. The figures for the 76 contested elections in Ireland 
in 1918 are :—— 


Votes Seats Seats in 
Parties, polled. obtained. proportion 
to votes. 
Sinn Fein ... $95,760 ist 47 ve 37 
Unionist ... ... 289,233 si 23 ve 22 
Nationalist ... 226,345 Se 6 ae 17 


It will be seen that the Unionists and Constitutional 
Nationalists between them polled 515,578 votes, or nearly 
20,000 more than Sinn Fein. Yet Sinn Fein obtained a sub- 
stantial majority of the seats—viz., 47 out of 76. This result 
was due to our system of single-member constituencies. If 
all the Irish seats, contested and uncontested, are considered, 
a general election held in 1918 under Proportional Repre- 
sentation principles would probably have returned for 
Ireland 24 Unionists, 23 Constitutional Nationalists, and 1 
Independent, a total of 48 non-Sinn Feiners, and 57 Sinn 
FKeiners. Sinn Fein would have had a majority of 9 only, 
whilst no less than 48 Irish representatives would have taken 
their seats in the House of Commons. What an influence 
true representation might have had upon the events of the 
last two years! 

We shall renew our own House of Commons possibly 
within two years. Will our own subsequent history be an 
expression of the people’s will, or not? Who, under the 
present system of voting, can tell? Who can measure the 
part that defective methods of election play in the history of 
a nation, in the history of the world ?—Yours, &c., 


Joun H. Humpnreys, Secretary, 
The Proportional Representation Society. 
~ 82, Victoria Street (Flat 24), Westminster, 


London, S.W. 1. 
January 11th, 1921. 
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HOMES FOR AUSTRIAN CHILDREN. 

Sir,—I should be extremely grateful if you would allow 
me to explain that the letter which you have kindly pub- 
lished above my signature in Tur Nation of January 8th, 
appealing for homes for Austrian children, was written before 
Christmas, and that since then the position has entirely 
changed. There is now happily no urgent need to appeal for 
homes for these children. The Camp was closed before Christ- 
mas, and the children are now comfortably placed in private 
homes and hostels. 

Indeed, the appeal for homes which was made before 
Christmas met with sc generous a response that many more 
offers of hospitality than are required have now been received, 
and the Fellowship of Reconciliation hope it may be possible 
to place the children of our own unemployed in some of the 
homes which have been offered-—Yours, c., 

C. A. PEASE. 

Fairby Grange, Longfield. 


THE REFORM OF MARRIAGE LAW. 

Sir,—The Home Secretary, in replying to the deputation 
of the Divorce Law Reform Union, observed that 
Lord Buckmaster’s Bill was a contentious Bill. May I 
suggest that the Government could easily do a great deal of 
good either by introducing without delay legislation on the 
lines of the minority report, or by assimilating the law of 
England and Wales to that of Scotland? Hardly anyone has 
opposed the proposal to make desertion a ground of divorce, 
except Churchmen. They urge that spouses who wished for 
a divorce would conspire to commit the offence of desertion 
for three years; but this seems a far-fetched argument. 
having regard to the speed with which married couples now- 
adays commit statutory desertion and statutory adultery. 
—Yours, &c., 

E. S. P. Haynes. 
The Athenieum, Pall Mall, 8.W. 1. 


THE OLDEST PLAY. 

Srr,—I was very much interested in reading the review 
of the oldest play in your last issue. It might interest 
the writer of the article, and also Mr. Cecil Sharpe, that I 
know an old farm laborer of seventy years of age who can 
repeat the whole of the dialogue, and who with others (there 
should be four players) some sixty years ago used to perform 
it on Plough Monday night in the neighboring farm houses. 

Only last week I heard him teaching his grandchildren 
so they would be able to say this normany on Plough Mon- 
day, with which it seems to have been associated as far as 
my friend knows.—Yours, &c., 





Tom BrisTou. 
Ashleigh Villas, Kirkby Road, Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
Notts. 


‘‘“ ATTEMPTING TO ESCAPE.”’ 

Sim,—A possible explanation of the frequent shooting 
of Irish civilians “ while attempting to escape ’’ may lie in 
the application by the forces of the Crown of Mexico’s ancient 
ley de fuga. 

The stratagem is simple, and can apply even to priests 
like Father D'Arcy, who, one understands, continued to 
struggle with British officers for their arms when naked and 
badly injured by jumping through a window. 

A guard of four, let us say, is escorting a prisoner ; some 
paces behind marches a fifth soldier, rifle ready. Suddenly 
the guard halts without notice, and obviously the prisoner, 
taken unawares, continues on alone a pace or two. This is 
construed into “ attempting to escape,” and the prisoner is 
promptly shot in the back by the armed man marching 
behind. 

When, in due course, Sir Hamar Greenwood becomes first 
Lord Balbriggan, let us hope that, with delicate gesture 
towards the Black-and-Tans, he will adopt Ley de Fuga as the 
line beneath his noble crest.—Yours, &c., 

Frrpisanp Tvory. 

Nice. January 11th, 10921. 
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VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 





£ s. d. 

Amount already acknowledged in Tue Nation 1,533 16 2 
Messrs. W. R. Snow & Co. ... ss we de3 10 0 0 
W. R. Snow, Esq. ... es 3 10 0 0 
Miss Mary Anderson sg ' 24 5 0 0 
I. W. in thankfulness for mercies in England ... 20 0 
£1,560 16 2 


oetrp. 


TWO MEXICAN PIECES. 


‘AH! Que bonitos 
Son los enanos, 
Los chiquititos, 

Y Mejicanos.” 


Uld Mexican Song. 


ilow jolly are the dwaris, the little ones, the Mexicans, 
Hidden by the singing of wind through sugar-cane, 

Out comes the pretty one, 

Out comes the ugly one, 

Out comes the dwarf with the wicked smile and thin. 


The little women caper and simper and flutter fans, 
The little men laugh, stamp, strut and stamp again, 
Dance to the bagpipe drone 

Of insect semitone 

Swelling from ground slashed with light like zebra skin. 


The little Cardinal, the humming-bird, whose feathers 
flare 

Like flame across the valley of voleanic stone, 

Like an arrow from a rainbow 

That the armored plants have lain low, 

Stops to watch the dwarfs as they dance out of sight. 

Hair long and black as jet, is floating yet on amber air, 

Honey-shaded by the shadow of Popacatapetl’s cone: 

Their fluttering reboses 

Like purple-petal’d roses 

Fall through tropic Gin with a clatter of light. 

The crooked dwarf now ripples the strings of a mandoline, 

[lis floating voice has wings that brush us like a 
butterfly ; 

Music fills the mountains 

With a riot of fountains 

That spray back on the hot plain like a waterfall. 

Smaller grow the dwarfs, singing “I’ll bring shoes of 
satin,”’ 

Smaller they grow, fade to golden motes, then die. 

Where is the pretty one, 

Where is the ugly one, 

Where is that tongue of flame, the little Cardinal? 

oO. 8. 


WITH WHAT STRONG SURGE OF PASSION. 


Wits what strong surge of passion are we moved 
When noble hearts we've loved are nobler proved ! 
You’d neither sought to hide, 

Nor to display, 

The wound I chanced upon in you to-day. 

The hurt was healed, the hand that hurt forgiven, 
Anger in you had died, 

Before I knew, 

Before I even had begun to guess, 

How blundering words had riven 

Your valorousness. 

What glowing love of you, 

What pride, what shame, 

Welled strong within and swift! 

And I could only stand dumb and wet-eyed, 
Helpless, with cheeks aflame 

And wits adrift. 

How overwhelming is love’s passionate surge 
When noble hearts our meaner spirits urge! 


Susan MILgs. 





| 
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Che GHorld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation” Orricr, THurRspAY NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“ The Letters of William James.’’ Edited by his son, Henry 
James. 2 Vols. (Longmans. 42s.) 
** Things That Have Interested Me.” 
(Chatto & Windus. 9s.) 
“Jesus in the Experience of Men.” 
(Student Christian Movement. 
“ The Swallow Dive.” 


By Arnold Bennett. 
By 

6s.) 

A Novel. By Sylvia Lynd. (Cassell. 6s.) 


T. BR. Glover. 


* * * 


Tue literary critics, when gathered together (and also 
when sullenly separated by adverse reviews of each others’ 
works), hardly ever agree about anything, and never about 
literature. Yet to-day, over one topic, they all droop in con- 
cert as at a funeral service when the bleak, admonishing 
wail of the Marche funtbre makes all hearts falter in unison. 
Their time is up. They are passing. They have no part in 
this new world. Dust to dust is being pronounced over 
literary crities, and over new books for the cultured. At last 
the critics can be in accord. The dirt and noise made by gun- 
wheels moving about rapidly in their work of reconstructing 
liberty and restoring law, the opacity to culture of the pro- 
fiteers and others who are able to compete successfully in 
the new time made possible for us by heroes, but who are 
unable to distinguish books from bunkum (and never 
try), and the implacable contempt of Bolsheviks 
and all stern and logical rebels for the products of the 
bourgeoisie, convince us that now, in the words of Bernard 
Shaw, we may “ save our breath to cool our porridge—if we 
ean get any.” We rather think we shall not get any. 


* * * 


Very likely. But I have the feeling—an entirely 
unreasonable premonition, I confess—that, if forced to 
choose, I would much rather trust myself and the safety 
of my bookshelves to Trotsky than to Hamar 
Greenwood. Trotsky might find no valid reason among my 
books to absolve me from a daily stint of road-sweeping— 
which might do me no harm, though it would do the roads no 
good—but probably he would not deem the burning of my 
study an essential to good order. I do not think that 
sweeping roads—a short length, suited to the ability of 
intellectuals—would destroy our creative imagination. It is 
possible that if the cultured were expected to do a little of 
that hard and unpleasant work for the community which is 
disliked by those who even now are forced to do it, that 
it would detract from the value of those gifts which the 
cultured alone can give to society. A first-hand knowledge of 
the difficulty of compelling from the earth the raw stuff for 
shelter, food, light, and raiment might adjust in the minds 
of some of us our knowledge of primaries, and correct those 
reckonings by which we judge the importance of our place 
in the community. We may wish that miners and other rough 
characters had not such a dubious opinion of the high-brows ; 
but who is to blame for that opinion? As honest people, we 
ought to confess that artists, writers, and journalists have 
only themselves to thank for that dark doubt which falls so 
coldly now across the prospect of our new world even when 
it looks at its best and is lighted by the faint hope that 
wise and sincere men like Mr. Smillie may be presently at 
the head of affairs. We have “ asked for it,” and there is 
little doubt that we may get it where we shall feel it most, 
for hitherto the majority of the gifted have hired out their 
talents to the support of just such a society whose know- 
ledge and manners are now bearing their odorous, lovely, 
and culminating blossoms of Hamar and his kind. 








No, I don’t know Trotsky, but he cannot be worse than 
some others we know much better. He would insist on a 
little snow-shovelling or road-sweeping, as few of us have the 
skill for anything more important, but he might still ailow us 
the leisure to do other work for those who think they would 
like to have it. The * Servile State,” if you like; but when 
were we free? And we may be as certain as we are of death 
that the hard-faced men who have done nicely out of the war 
are of no more use to writers of English books than Solomon 
Islanders. There may be little more to be got out of what the 
Trade Union Congress represents, but we shall have to chance 
it, as there is no other alternative, and the Marquesas 
Islands are very far away. 

* * * 


From my surreptitious acquaintance with groups of 
intellectuals, and tavern tables where literary critics 
meet now and then, I should say there is little reason for the 
intellectuals to suppose that, as the only folk who have 
surplus wealth in this new world read nothing but the 
picture papers and the drapers’ advertisements, therefore 
their game is up. It does not follow. I have noticed that 
they never discuss their chances with the “ proletariat.” 
They appear to assume no chance is there; they think “ the 
masses ” are as hopeless as the Hippopotamus House. That 
is where the intellectuals are as opaque as the business men 
who are now dismissing from the daily Press the subject of 
Literature because it is dull, or because it is not “ news,” 
or because it takes up space which could be more attractively 
devoted to excitants like “How to Dress Dolls,” or “ Why 
Women Faint.” From a fair knowledge of practical business 
men who have much to do with daily newspapers, I can assure 
outsiders that it is not rare for these men to be duffers in 
their business. Outsiders are deceived by a large, slow, con- 
fident assurance as to “ what the public wants.” It is very 
amusing. But, like the famous soldiers who were positive of the 
futility of tanks, and great admirals who even now are not 
sure whether they want submarines, Dreadnoughts, or flying- 
machines, and great statesmen who grow emotional one day 
over those delights which would make a land fit for its 
heroes, and next day give the heroes the tip to emigrate, 
great newspaper men are apt to imagine, in their brusque 
and busy way, that their own indifference to literature is 
sure evidence of a general ignorance or distaste. It does not 
occur to them that the many publishing houses, the free 
libraries, and the bookshops, which are almost as numerous 
as picture palaces, are certainly indicative of an unsatis- 
fied hunger of the mind that must be fairly common. They 
therefore give the space once apportivned to books to pictures 
about those new cinema stars who left their perambulators 
only last week, and to recipes for making the most of potato 
peelings ; and then go home to Tooting to add to their acute 
knowledge of a living world while dozing in the last train. 

* *” * 

Wuart really is the matter with so much of the stuff 
written about books is that it is dull. That is not the fault 
of the subject. If even a story of a bright, dramatic fire is 
given to an incompetent reporter it will be a dull story. 
Such a story seldom is. A lively writer gets it. But the 
newspapers, or most of them—after treating books as if they 
were of no account, though books are mainly responsible for 
the European revolution—have now decided that the public 
“ does not want to hear about books.” They are wrong. The 
industrial districts are showing a great and growing interest 
in some departments of letters, and even the middle classes 
may be not more illiterate than the industrial classes, though 
they show less curiosity and enterprise. There is no reason 
why daily book reviews should not be made one of the most 
attractive features of the daily Press. It only needs the right 
men to do it. But books, the intellectuals ought to note, 
should not be treated as dead bodies. They must be given 
as news of the life of the community, as important as_Labor 
conferences, the activities of third-rate politicians, strikes, 


,; and the price of bread. 


H. M. T. 
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Revrews. 


GOETHE. 
“ Life of Goethe.” By P. Hume Brown. Two vols. (Murray. 
36s. net.) 

Ix the “ Song to Mahomet ” the reformer’s career is likened 
to the course of a stream, tumbling joyfully from its source 
among the mountain-tops, rushing through the shadowy 
valleys to the plains, catching the lesser streams 
along in its imperious current, till it sweeps, 
increased to majesty and serene power, through the lands 
and great cities whose prosperity it created, bearing a 
thousand ships upon its bosom, and passes at last with 
tumult and rejoicing into the Ocean, All-Father of Streams. 
This swift and impetuous song, composed by Goethe 
in his twenty-fourth year, foreshadowed—and we must 
believe, consciously foreshadowed—the destiny of the writer 
whom Byron, fifty years later, hailed as “ the undisputed 
sovereign of European literature.” 

Byron’s description says too much and too little. 
During his lifetime Goethe never occupied so com- 
manding a position as did, for instance, the Patriarch 
of Ferney. It was hardly possible that he should. 
Voltaire, on attaining supremacy in French litera- 
ture, inherited the prestige attached to it in the eyes of 
Western civilization. He wrote in the universal idiom of the 
courtly and cultured. Great princes treated him as an 
equal, so long at least as they found it convenient 
to do so. But if Voltaire was the Grand Monarque 
of literature, Goethe was rather its Prester John—a 
mysterious, enlightened potentate sending out his com- 
pelling messages from the midst of a barbarous land and 
people. At the time of Goethe's birth German did not count 
—in Germany itself did not universally count—among the 
accredited languages of culture. When he died its literature 
was the dominant intellectual force in Europe. 

But if Goethe to the last only received, outside German- 
speaking countries, the unqualified homage of the more 
intelligent and adventurous minds, the kind and 
degree of his influence, the depth of the impression it 
has made upon humanity, its intensity, its radio-activity, 
have been matched only once in modern times. For 
Goethe, though incomparably the lesser artist, had in com- 
mon with Shakespeare, and with Shakespeare alone, the 
comprehensive grasp, at once intuitive and empirical, of the 
universe of man’s consciousness ; he, too, for a time was the 
living focus of the scattered rays that many-faceted 
humanity reflects from the unknown sun. In one instance 
alone perhaps, in the First Part of “ Faust,” did he succeed 
in embodying the fulness of this light and fire. Elsewhere 
the sheaved rays have escaped from their bond, and are 
scattered here and there throughout the remainder of his great 
intellectual and artistic output. In “ Faust I.” they converge 
as they converged in Goethe’s central consciousness, and, 
compared with it, the rest of his work is peripheral. 

For the weal or woe of his biographers, the development 
of Goethe’s personality has been recorded for us with incom- 
parable wealth of detail. The multiplicity of Goethe’s 
social activities, and the early age at which he achieved 
world-wide reputation, directed observation upon him from 
many and _ various quarters. We have therefore 
abundant evidence of his appearance and conduct, and 
of the impression made by these upon his contemporaries. 
The task of judicious selection thus imposed upon his 
biographers has been successfully performed by the most 
recent of them. The narrative of Goethe's life constructed 
by the late Professor P. Hume Brown from material old and 
new is notable for its quality of vivid presentation. It adds to 
the existing portraits of his subject one to some extent 
different in expression, and with a particular vivacity of 
color. 

No biographer, so far as we know, has been able to pre- 
sent an attractive picture of Goethe’s early Frankfort and 
Leipzig student days; the suspicion that from a precocious 
prig he developed into an insipid rake lies heavily upon his 
childhood and youth. Goethe himself, looking back from 
the eminence of his sixty years, and reading, maybe, the aims 
and views of his maturity into the blurred scroll of his youth, 





first traced for us, in ‘“ Dichtung und Wahrheit,’’ the harsh, 
prim outlines, touched by so little of childish grace or boyish 
spontaneity ; and his biographers have done little more than 
fill in the sketch, But it is another Goethe—or 
to us appearing quite other—who arrived in Strassburg 
in the spring of his twenty-first year, and hastening 
from his inn to the Cathedral, looked down on 
the Alsatian countryside, spreading afar “like a 
new Paradise ... so that I blessed the destiny that had 
appointed me for a time so beautiful a dwelling-place.” The 
joyful premoniticn of that moment was to be verified. In 
Strassburg crowded upon him the memorable influences : 
Gothic architecture, folk-song, Homer, Shakespeare, Herder, 
Friederike. Here were new discovered worlds, stars to guide 
him or shed radiance on his adventurous path. He writes in 
Strassburg the first immortal lyrics of the later German 
literature ; and now for the first time consciously, we may 
suppose, he takes the Faust-theme to heart, as typical of 
human endeavor. The succeeding years, the twenty-second to 
the twenty-sixth of his age, that elapse between his departure 
from Strassburg and his arrival in Weimar, witness a rapid 
unfolding of his genius and personality. With “ Gotz” he 
wins the acknowledged leadership of the rising literary 
generation; with “ Werther” he achieves fame the most 
suddenly prodigious on record. He scattered round him at 
this time the bounty of youth and genius, swiftly and irre- 
sistibly conquering the hearts of all who came within 
the charmed circle of his influence. The necessity of 
self-repression, of a stern economy of his powers, of rigid 
tension of will was noi yet realized, and he abandoned him- 
self to the generous exaggerations of impulse and mood. 
This phase of his development, so important for the com- 
prehension of his total personality, has not, we think, 
received its due at the hands of previous biographers; and 
we are particularly grateful for the treatment accorded by 
Professor Hume Brown to this period, the Heroic Age of his 
subject ; he has presented it more vividly and humanly than 
any of his predecessors known to us. 

But he has, in our opinion, missed the significance of the 
years that follow, those first Weimar years of patient toil and 
endurance, of renunciation and stoically accepted pain. And 
in this connection we must touch upon the one great defect 
of insight, indeed of common-sense, which mars the bio- 
graphy. Two quotations will put it plainly before us. On 
p. 378 we read: “ At no period of his life does Goethe 
strike us as a man of strong will.” On p. 791: “ What, 
indeed, strikes us most forcibly in Goethe is the lack of con- 
trolling will when he comes into conflict with the instincts 
implanted in him.” Our space is too limited for circumlocu- 
tion; to put it curtly, the opinion expressed in the above 
quotations is preposterous. Goethe presented in the course 
of his life a development of various powers in harmonious 
progression, a result scarcely conceivable without the stern 
guidance of a controlling will. To make this clear it is only 
necessary to pass rapidly in review some features of 
the experience of the first Weimar years. Goethe, 
on his arrival at the little Court, acted as a kind 
of Master of the Revels and boon-companion of the 
Duke, at that time a mere lad intoxicated by his recent 
attainment of sovereign powers and overflowing with animal 
spirits. Having proved his mettle as comrade in a thousand 
freaks and follies, Goethe was accepted by the young Duke 
as an adviser in the weightier affairs of State, and was suc- 
cessively appointed Privy Councillor and President of the 
Chamber of Finance. In fact, these titles give ne measure 
of his activities and the responsibilities they entailed. 
He requited the Duke's friendship and trust by placing 
at his disposal the experience and wisdom of life that he 
had acquired; he undertook the political and human 
education of his friend, risking the loss of his favor and close 
comradeship by uncompromising frankness. Fortunately, 
Karl August had the noble quality that could accept these 
gifts, the sweet and the bitter, ungrudgingly as they were 
offered, and with enduring gratitude 

For years the chief burden of the Duchy’s administra- 
tion rested upon Goethe’s shoulders; and the efficient 
administration of a small and poor State entailed the 
mastery of innumerable detail. His opinion was called for 
upon matters ranging from the working of mines and 
quarries, or the appointment of professors at Jena Univer- 
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sity, to the wooden posts on the parade at Weimar, or the 
leathern breeches of a hussar. 

In the end a task so alien to the poet began to oppress 
him. By 1782 the old joyous confidence is subdued to 
resignation. He became taciturn, and his gloom and anguish 
deepened. But the affairs of the State of Weimar, the 
financial affairs particularly, needed most careful handling 
to be saved from disaster, and there was no one to replace 
him. It was not till the summer of 1786 that he felt justified 
in laying down his burden; and had the relief been 
delayed, it seems as though disaster was inevitable. 
Referring to ‘“‘ Werther ’’ a few weeks before his escape to 
Italy, he remarked: “I consider the author made a mistake 
in not shooting himself when he had finished the book.” And 
nearly a year later, looking back amidst the serene content- 
ment of the Italian visit to those terrible days, he said: “I 
would have wished myself death, rather than the life of 
those latter years.’’ He did not abandon his self-imposed 
task until the affairs of Weimar were in a fool-proof 
condition. He had followed his ideal of duty, and shown 
that he could and did bring to bear upon his feelings and 
instincts the curb of an iron will. 

We have already exceeded the space allotted to this 
review. We must therefore refrain from discussion of the 
critical estimate of Goethe’s work contained in these volumes. 
In some cases it appears to us quite inadequate. 

We note a serious misquotation from “ Ilmenau ”’ (p. 270) 
and two mistranslations. The less important one will be 
found at the top of p. 186. Lord Haldane, who contributes 
a chapter on the Second Part of “ Faust,” is responsible for 
the other. It is the rendering on p. 751 of the line: “ Ein 
guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange .. .” by “a good 
man even in the hours of darkest pressure...’ Calvin 
Thomas translates “ in seinem dunklen Drange” by “ in his 
vague striving,’ which is acceptable. 





ROGER BACON AND THE SECRETUM 
SECRETORUM. 


““Secretum Secretorum cum glossis et notulis: Tractatus 
brevis et utilis... Fratris Rogeri.” Editit RoBERT 
STEELE. Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. V. 
(Clarendon Press. 28s.) 


“Tue Secret or Secrets,” composed by Aristotle for 
Alexander—by the wisest of men for the greatest of con- 
querors—such was the alluring title of a book announced 
to the Middle Ages during the period of great intellectual 
ferment caused by the rediscovery of the philosophical works 
of Aristotle. Like the works of Aristotle, it came to the West 
by means of a Latin translation of an Arabic text. Medieval 
scholars had no means of distinguishing between genuine 
and spurious, and this treatise came with apparently as good 
credentials as the Physics or Metaphysics. What wonder 
if scholars seized on it with avidity, and pored over its pages 
to find out the secrets of government and health which 
Aristotle, at the end of his life, had imparted to his great 
pupil? And rhymed versions in various European 
vernaculars soon appeared in order that kings and princes 
and lay statesmen might drink of the well of wisdom. 

If readers were at first sight disappointed—if some 
of the “secrets” seemed obvious truisms and others 
childish nonsense—they could console themselves with the 
conviction that “the philosopher” was speaking “in 
enigmas "—that, as in the Bible, underneath the literal 
meaning there was a spiritual meaning which would be 
revealed to earnest students of trained intelligence. So the 
“Secretum Secretorum” retained its importance and 
popularity throughout the Middle Ages, and had a numerous 
and distinguished progeny. The Latin MSS. are countless, 
and the mere enumeration of the vernacular versions (French, 
English, Welsh, Italian, Spanish, German) and of the 
printed editions fills many pages of Mr. Steele’s introduction. 

Mr. Steele distinguishes two principal forms of the 
“ Secretum ’’—a short or ‘“ Western ’’ version and a long or 
“ Kastern’’ version, both Arabic and perhaps derived from 
a Syriac original. The first was translated in the twelfth 
century by the Spanish Jew John David or Avendeath, a 
member of the famous group of translators at Toledo; the 
second was discovered by one Philip of Tripoli at Antioch, 





and translated by him for an Archbishop “ Guido Vere de 
Valencia,” who, according to Roger Bacon, was Archbishop 
of Naples. Philip was probably the Philip, Canon of Tripoli, 
who was at Antioch in 1243, and the translation may 
perhaps be assigned to that date. Archbishop Guido Vere, 
curiously enough, still remains unidentified: was he a 
schismatic prelate appointed by the Emperor Frederick II.? 

It is with the latter version that we are here concerned. 
For Roger Bacon is the first person known to have made 
use of it (in his earliest treatise, on old age, written about 
1247 or before), and he was constantly occupied with it during 
the rest of his long life. He edited it with introduction and 
notes, and it is his edition which is now published for the 
first time. Mr. Steele is well qualified for the task of editing ; 
for he has already edited not only many of Bacon’s 
opera inedita, but also several Middle English versions of 
the “ Secret of Secrets” for the Early English Text Society. 
In his learned introduction he deals with the origins of the 
treatise, the Arabic and Hebrew versions, and the various 
forms in which it appears in the Latin MSS. and printed 
editions. These are questions of great complexity, and 
necessarily make hard reading. But Mr. Steele has made it 
still harder by assuming too much knowledge on the part 
of his readers, and by the use of symbols and abbreviations 
without adequate explanation. One must, however, be 
unreservedly grateful for the commentary and notes on the 
text, the marginal summary, the summarized translation of 
Bacon’s introduction, and the English translation of the 
Arabic version, which serves generally as a useful “ crib ” to 
the Latin text. These are concessions to human weakness which 
Mr. Steele has not hitherto made in his editions of Bacon’s 
works. The readings of the manuscript are accurately repro- 
duced : even the spellings, “ transtulii ” (p. 39) and “ sepera ” 
(p. 115), are faithfully given. There are very few misreadings 
or misprints. On p. 39 “ habuere”’ should be “ habere ” ; 
on p. 42, 1. 29-30, “ circa ”’ should be followed by the accusa- 
tive. The punctuation is wrong on p. 72, 1. 36. “ Cum hec ” 
on p. 88, 1. 15, is impossible, though it has manuscript 
authority ; “cum hoc” is an obvious emendation. The 
marginal summary on p. 166, “ Kings who have to select 
prelates,” &c., distorts the meaning of the passage. 

The “ Secretum Secretorum ” treats of the king’s duty 
to his subjects, and his duty to himself (in the preservation 
of health), the right methods of choosing ministers, and the 
use of supernatural powers by means of astrology and magic. 
The political part contains much sound wisdom: e.g., that 
it is bad policy in the long run to break treaties for the 
sake of an immediate advantage, or that the law of God must 
not be made subservient to the law of the State. Butitwas the 
esoteric doctrine which interested Bacon and led him to edit 
the treatise from four manuscripts which he found at 
Oxford. None of these was perfect, and he denounces the 
“fools” who had deliberately cut out some of the most 
important parts: the work seems to have been censored by 
authority and some of the magic suppressed. Bacon’s intro- 
duction is devoted mainly to a subject to which he often 
recurs—the need of distinguishing between legitimate science 
and charlatanry; both might deal with the same subject- 
matter, but by different methods and with different objects. 
His aim was to prevent the study of natural science from 
being confounded with the practice of the black arts. In a 
similar spirit he elsewhere urged the Pope to appoint a 
commission of scientific men to investigate the whole question 
of magic. 

The remainder of the introduction contains an elementary 
treatise on astrology. The belief that the celestial bodies 
influenced human life was universally held in the Middle 
Ages ; indeed, it could not be otherwise so long as the earth 
was considered the centre of a limited and spherical universe. 
Bacon was deeply interested in the question, but was always 
careful to maintain that the influences proceeding from the 
motions and conjunctions of the planets did not compel 
human actions, but only produced inclinations in various 
directions: the will remained free. In his notes he often 
corrects the pseudo-Aristotle where the lafter attributes a 
coercive power to the external influences. Bacon’s notes to 
the “Secretum” are of three kinds—various readings, 
explanations of words, and digressions. The explanations 
are often confessions of ignorance, especially of the Arabic 
names of drugs, and frequently take such forms as this: 
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“ Arabic word, ask the apothecaries,” or “ look it up in other 
MSS.” Some of his digressions are interesting, and give us 
sidelights on the history of his times: such as the references 
to the cure—moral and physical—of the greatest prince in 
France (pp. 88, 105). Mr. Steele thinks the notes were written 
some—perhaps many—years before the introduction ; this 
is possible, but there are references to the introduction in 
the notes. 

It is good news to hear from Mr. Steele that “ the 
publication of the whole of Bacon’s work now seems assured.” 
Many treatises still remain in manuscript, such as the 
“ Computus Naturalium ” and most of the medical works. 
Meantime fresh discoveries are being made. Monsignor 
Pelzer claims to have found in the Vatican library the last 
part of the “ Opus Majus ” in a manuscript annotated for 
Pope Clement IV. in Roger Bacon’s own hand. And there 
is good reason to believe that we are on the eve of further 
Roger Bacon discoveries of the most startling kind. 





MRS. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


“The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
VAN DE GrIFT SANCHEZ. (Chatto & Windus. 


By NELLIE 
12s. ) 


To many unfamiliar with the Stevenson surroundings, except 
through his published life and writings, his wife has been 
a figure exciting little interest and sympathy. Many years 
older than himself, a woman who had divorced a first husband 
and was accompanied by two young children, she married 
the man so greatly loved by his friends under conditions 
which made many think of her as a nurse only: common- 
place and dull, and a little oppressive to his talent. 
Stevenson himself, with the best will in the world, has in part 
perpetuated that tradition, even when most desirous of 
praising. The most quoted lines of all of his about her, 
acclaim a “mate” rather than a lover, and break into a 
catalogue of virtues rather than the adoration for a woman. 
The truth, so remote from this absurd idea, known aiready 
to the few, is revealed to all in this most interesting and 
welcome volume, for which there can be nothing but com- 
mendation. With restraint, with veracity, with no exag- 
gerated light and shade, the story of the life and character 
of this remarkable woman is told by her sister in a life which 
is complete and final. It reveals a career as adventurous and 
a character as remarkable as that of the man with whom 
she will always be remembered. 

Tn the early years of an American “ backwoods child ” 
she was a “fairy” loved by many, dominant over all. 
Before she met Louis Stevenson she had passed through 
strange and terrible experiences—poverty, cruelty, and 
miserable marriage, life on the raw edge of existence. It was 
with wide knowledge of the world, still defiant, if battered 
by the world, that she appeared with her children at Fontain- 
bleau, for a famous meeting. At dinner at the old inn, “ it 
was a soft, sweet evening, and the doors and windows were 
open: dusk drew near, and the lamps had just been lit. 
Suddenly a young man approached from the outside. It was 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who afterwards admitted that he 
had fallen in love with his wife at first sight when he saw 
her in the lamplight through the open window.” 

The death of Louis broke her life. She faced the 
remainder of it, as she faced all torments and 
pleasures, with strong fortitude. Immediately a change 
came. ‘It could not be said that she looked exactly old,’’ is 
the testimony of this “ subtle change.”’ But “ the youth for 
which she had been so remarkable seemed suddenly to vanish, 
and her hair grew rapidly grey.” “ People say that one gets 
used to things with time,” she wrote to Louis’s mother, “ but 
T do not believe it. Every day seems harder for me to bear. 
I say to myself many comfortable things, but even though I 
believe them, they do not comfort me.’”’ She gathered up the 
business of life, sold Vailima, wandered rather aimlessly 
through Europe and America, until she came to rest in that 
Californian country which alone gave sunshine and tran- 
quillity. ‘The years ahead of me seem like large, empty 
rooms,” she wrote, “ with high ceilings and echoes.” “ Not 
gay.” she added, “ but I was never one for gaiety much.” 
Yet it was not an unhappy life, although, in retrospect, a 
long preparation, a few years of triumph, a long regret. 
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“ From her earliest youth,’’ writes one, ‘‘ she had always 
been the kind of person to whom everyone instinctively turns 
in an emergency.” Her personality was conspicuous, defiant, 
elusive. A number of her friends attempt in this volume to 
analyze and describe it. They provide a record of distinctive 
traits and characteristics, unfused into a consistent whole. 
The strength and effect of it was undeniable; you were 
conscious of it even if she sat silent ina room. All her life 
she had sought peace, and peace was, for the most part. 
denied her. Yet she would not have desired a life spent 
otherwise. Some attempt to describe her physical charm, 
pretty in youth, beautiful in old age; her small, delicate 
feet and quiet dark eyes :—“ dark and rich-hearted,” in Mr. 
Gosse’s words, “ like some wonderful, wine-red jewel.’’ Her 
physical courage was great, her moral courage greater. She 
was a fierce hater and a fierce lover. There was an essential 
shyness and an essential composure, which bewildered many, 
in a character “essentially feminine’? which yet sought 
solitude and adventure and the lands of romance. She loved 
pretty clothes, and repudiated “ Bohemianism ”—the absurd 
“affectation ’’ with which she and her husband were some- 
times branded. Yet she was entirely unconventional in 
manners and methods of life, sometimes to the wonder, some- 
times to the distress, of their mutual friends. There were 
‘strange contradictions ’’ in her character. “All my life,” 
she protested at the end, “I have taken care of others, and 
yet I have always wanted to be taken care of, for, naturally, 
I belong to the clinging vine sort of woman.”’ But this 
“clinging vine’’ woman cculd ride, shoot, sail, swim, 
“rough it’’ with contentment, always avoided luxury and 
service, and sought for preference wild and lonely places, 
deserted islands off the coast of Lower California or residence 
remotely hidden in secluded valleys of the lovelier land. 
‘Every man I asked,’’ is one testimony, “ every single man, 
rich and poor, young or old, clever or stupid, all agreed 
about Mrs. Stevenson, that she was the most fascinating 
woman he had ever seen.’’ She was as wholly un-English 
as Stevenson himself, although she did her best to tolerate 
the strange ways and pleasures of that astounding race. 
Dutch by descent, and growing up in the bleak physical and 
mental barrenness of Indiana, she came by chance into con- 
tact with one to whom the limitation and cold of the 
Northern climate and character were equally repugnant. 

She died—like her husband—suddenly and painlessly, 
from a broken artery in the brain, in days of wild 
tempest, in which the railroads were flooded and all 
traffic delayed. Her body was. burnt and the ashes 
deposited on the high hilltop beside the body of her 
husband “ under the wide and starry sky.’’ The world 
was in convulsion, Samoa had been conquered from Ger- 
many, and the age in which she had lived was perishing in 
darkness and storm. “To say that I miss her,” wrote her 
grandson, “means nothing. Why, it is as if an era had 
passed into oblivion.’ 





IMPASSIONED HUMANISM. 


‘Original Sinners.” By Henry W. NeEVINsON. (Christophers, 
6s. net.) 
Mr. Nevinson has paused for a moment in the unwearied 
tracking down of injustice to gather into a volume eight of 
his short stories. That they should be the consequence of 
his social philosophy is to be expected: and though our 
first feeling at their vividness and power is of regret that 
he has given so little of his time to this less ephemeral 
kind of writing, the feeling is at once perceived to be futile ; 
for hardly one of the stories would have come into being 
at all were it not for that same philosophy. It is true that 
his position as an artist is left in dubiety thereby, rather 
than clarified ; but he remains, when all is said, one of the 
few contemporary journalists to whom the younger genera- 
tion can look with unqualified respect. He has helped to 
preserve not only an ordinary dignity for the journalistic 
office, but its noblest significance ; and this, in the long run, 
is worthier than being simply an author. To be a 
journalist in the better sense is to be a humanist. Added to 
Mr. Nevinson’s humanism is the characteristic which has 
led him to write down his social observations in story-form, 
that of artistic passion. He is an impassioned humanist. 
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The stories themselves, which concern ancient Rome, 
Elizabethan and modern England, America, and West Africa 
have for preface a masterly little essay expounding in a new 
way the ancient dogma which is indicated by the title of the 
book, and which has given the various pieces a sort of 
unity :— 

“Only if we remain obstinately deaf to the poetic 
allurements of the Fall and heroically cleave to the repellent 
old doctrine of Original Sin—only then does the outlook 
grow a little brighter. Take our sins as original, as part 
of man’s very essence from the beginning: assume, with 
Mephisto, that we have used our glimmering light of reason 
only to become more bestial than the beasts: put mankind 
at its worst within historic times and in the present 
appalling years: still, we may now and again perceive in 
men and women something which makes us hold our 
breath as at a sudden revelation of splendor. .. .”’ 

Tha author’s endeavor seems, however, to be rather towards 
showing that such bestiality characterized the history of 
man considerably earlier than in the “ present appalling 
years.’ A glimmer of what he calls the flickering light of 
beauty and love is visible in his studies of contemporary 
life, but that of decadent Rome and the picture of the six- 
teenth-century carousal outside an English inn are entirely 
devoid of it. Mr. Nevinson’s reaction to his own personal 
experiences—and plenty of justification, these must be giving, 
for impersonal anger and intolerance of any sort of tyranny 
—would seem to have left him with no inclination to mercy 
for the figures in history who chance to recall those experi- 
ences to his mind. The imaginative quality in him is over- 
borne by that of the humanist—which, isolated from artistic 
passion, is merely that of the propagandist. 

Not that the artist’s passion is ever completely absent 
from “ Original Sinners.” Otherwise it would have been no 
more than a series of purposeful illustrations of the working 
of “ original sin” side by side, by way of variety, with a 
merry tale or two. But it is just because the humanist, the 
propagandist side of him, has had too much freedom that we 
find Mr. Nevinson at fault in the same way as are all writers 
who employ an art-form without their humanism being 
transtigured by and actually subordinated to the artist’s 
passion. M. Anatole France, whom Mr. Nevinson recalls, is 
a humanist; but he is that always secondarily. If we com- 
pare his “ Procurator of Judea” with the opening story 
in this volume, we observe the artist-humanist indicating 
the Christ tragedy as it probably appeared to detached con- 
temporaries, while Mr. Nevinson, the humanist-artist, 
portrays Nero as he is universally regarded two thousand 
years after his reign. Consequently our interest in “ Qualis 
Artifex!” is not for the man, but the manner. The grim 
little tale that follows it, ‘‘ Pongo’s Illusion,” finds us, for 
the very same reason, concerned, and morbidly concerned, 
with the cruelty dealt out to a chimpanzee by a brutal 
African trader—which is not what the author, as artist, 
could have intended. 

Mr. Nevinson is, and it is needless to state it, 
a born rebel. He would be a rebel against any State system 
whatsoever—precisely because every such _ institution 
hitherto devisable is obliged, from its very nature, to practise 
cruelty and tyranny in some form or other. It is unavoid- 
able in such a case that the humanism of the man should 
dominate at most points the artistry of his book. Only in 
comparatively insignificant stories, like “‘ A Transformation 
Scene’ and “ An Act of Fear,” is the artistry permitted to 
clarify. And that, we feel all the time we are reading them, 
is purely because there are no cruelties of action to rouse 
their author afresh to blazing wrath. 





THREE NOVELS. 


‘Back to Life.” By Parip Greps. 








| 


| 


(Heinemann. 7s. net.) | 
‘Conquest.” By GERALD O’Donovan. (Constable. 7s. 6d. | 
net. ) 
“Quiet Interior.” By E. B. C. Jones. (CobdensSanderson. 
8s. net.) 


Sm Puitip Gress’s book has all the appearance of being 
a novel; it presents characters who take part in incidents 
and situations; there are piles of inverted commas; there 
is love and giving in marriage, and death. But it is not 
a novel, nor even what the Laodiceans would call a tract; 


it is innocently free of structure, unity, composition, and, 
indeed, almost of mechanism of any kind, while parts of 
it are badly written and other parts are little more than 
short-circuited journalistic sketches. And yet it is a 
moving book. And one reads it, every page of it, 
as one very rarely does the work of far more brilliant and 
dexterous novelists, simply because it is so genuine, so 
full of eager if uncritical innocence. There is a great deal 
of rubbish talked nowadays about moral force and passionate 
feeling being irrelevant to true literature—as though 
literature were not the pleasing and harmonious expression 
of a depth of feeling and a penetration of vision exceeding 
those of other men, without which it is of no more account 
than the idle wind. Sir Philip Gibbs deals with the few 
months before the Armistice, the occupation of the Rhine- 
lands, the bitter disillusion of men at the Peace of 
Versailles, and the death of a German girl married to an 
English officer, killed partly by underfeeding in Germany, 
and partly by the coldly infernal cruelty of English women, 
when her husband brings her here. The writer is, indeed, 
very heavily down on the women, and we think that his 
conception of modern women in the mass as more cruel 
and less civilized than the average of men, yet capable in 
many individuals of a devotion and beauty of character 
exceeding the less concrete altruism of fine men, is a just 
one, and apt to be forgotten in the first triumphant flush 
of women’s emancipation. Woman, on the whole, comes 
badly out of the war; some women magnificently. ‘“ Back 
to Life’’ is, indeed, a difficult book to review. How, for 
instance, does the writer get his effects when he describes 
the mutual friendliness between the Germans and the 
Army of Occupation? The book is not distinguished, nor 
are its episodes particularly well stage-managed. Yet one 
discerns nobility behind his elaboration of the theme that 
“it is normal in human nature to be friendly towards its 
kind, in spite of five years’ education in savagery.” It is 
to be hoped for the good of the world that so tender a book 
will reach a wide public. 

Mr. O’Donovan’s “ Conquest ” is, like Sir Philip Gibbs’s 
‘ Back to Life,” the presentation of a case. There is plenty 
of clever talk in it, the arguments from the Sinn Fein point 
of view are lucidly, if hardly persuasively set forth, and 
there are several adroitly managed episodes. There is a 
good deal of hatred of England in _ it. But 
nationalist hatred of countries seems to us wholly morbid, 
and even pathological. A nation, as Tolstoi rightly held, is, 
to a certain extent, accountable for the sins of its rulers, 
but one cannot assume that because a few states- 
men and their employers, the tradesmen, have behaved with 
abominable cruelty and bad faith, therefore their country- 
men in general are blackguards, hypocrites, tyrants, and 
assassins. There are highly reactionary and_ even 
base elements in modern Ireland, but that does not divert 
just men from believing that she ought to be independent of 
England, even at England’s, quite possibly, subsequent cost. 

“Quiet Interior” is an extremely ingenious and com- 
plex piece of pattern-weaving. We admire the 
dexterity of the graceful hand at work, the nice 
blend of the colors, the symmetry of the accomplished 
design. The book pictures a family, or rather two 
families, during the war and the psychological reactions of 
their members upon one another. It is a far more subtle 
and “ literary” piece of work than “ Back to Life,” and yet 
it does not move us one jot. So far as emotional response is 
concerned, we might just as well have been reading the 
catalogue of a flower-show. ‘‘ Quiet Interior”’ is a static 
book, while, with all its faults, ‘‘ Back to Life ’’ is dynamic. 
So futile is literary power or skill without it be the flesh 
and blood of a human soul. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘The Life- Worship of Richard Jefferies.” 


By ARTHUR F 
THORN. (Pioneer Press, Ils. net.) 


Ir Mr. Thorn’s little book should induce its readers to 
go to Jefferies it will serve a good cause. They will find that 
clear stream specially refreshing. Mr. Thorn is not only an 
admirer, but his state borders on wild excitement, so much 
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“ Arabic word, ask the apothecaries,” or “ look it up in other 
MSS.” Some of his digressions are interesting, and give us 
sidelights on the history of his times: such as the references 
to the cure—moral and physical—of the greatest prince in 
France (pp. 88, 105). Mr. Steele thinks the notes were written 
some—perhaps many—years before the introduction ; this 
is possible, but there are references to the introduction in 
the notes. 

It is good news to hear from Mr. Steele that “ the 
publication of the whole of Bacon’s work now seems assured.” 
Many treatises still remain in manuscript, such as the 
. Computus Naturalium ” and most of the medical works. 
Meantime fresh discoveries are being made. Monsignor 
Pelzer claims to have found in the Vatican library the last 
part of the “Opus Majus” in a manuscript annotated for 
Pope Clement IV. in Roger Bacon’s own hand. And there 
is good reason to believe that we are on the eve of further 
Roger Bacon discoveries of the most startling kind. 





MPS. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


“The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
VAN DE GRIFT SANCHEZ. (Chatto & Windus. 


By NELLIE 
12s.) 


To many unfamiliar with the Stevenson surroundings, except 
through his published life and writings, his wife has been 
a figure exciting little interest and sympathy. Many years 
older than himself, a woman who had divorced a first husband 
and was accompanied by two young children, she married 
the man so greatly loved by his friends under conditions 
which made many think of her as a nurse only: commcn- 
place and dull, and a little oppressive to his talent. 
Stevenson himself, with the best will in the world, has in part 
perpetuated that tradition, even when most desirous of 
praising. The most quoted lines of all of his about her, 
acclaim a “mate” rather than a lover, and break into a 
catalogue of virtues rather than the adoration for a woman. 
The truth, so remote from this absurd idea, known already 
to the few, is revealed to all in this most interesting and 
welcome volume, for which there can be nothing but com- 
mendation. With restraint, with veracity, with no exag- 
gerated light and shade, the story of the life and character 
of this remarkable woman is told by her sister in a life which 
is complete and final. It reveals a career as adventurous and 
a character as remarkable as that of the man with whom 
she will always be remembered. 

In the early years of an American “ backwoods child ” 
she was a “fairy” loved by many, dominant over all. 
Before she met Louis Stevenson she had passed through 
strange and terrible experiences—poverty, cruelty, and 
miserable marriage, life on the raw edge of existence. It was 
with wide knowledge of the world, still defiant, if battered 
by the world, that she appeared with her children at Fontain- 
bleau, for a famous meeting. At dinner at the old inn, “ it 
was a soft, sweet evening, and the doors and windows were 
open: dusk drew near, and the lamps had just been lit. 
Suddenly a young man approached from the outside. It was 
Robert Louis Stevenson, who afterwards admitted that he 
had fallen in love with his wife at first sight when he saw 
her in the lamplight through the open window.” 

The death of Louis broke her life. She faced the 
remainder of it, as she faced all torments and 
pleasures, with strong fortitude. Immediately a change 
came. “It could not be said that she looked exactly old,’ is 
the testimony of this “ subtle change.’”’ But “ the youth for 
which she had been so remarkable seemed suddenly to vanish, 
and her hair grew rapidly grey.’’ “ People say that one gets 
used to things with time,” she wrote to Louis’s mother, “ but 
T do not believe it. Every day seems harder for me to bear. 
I say to myself many comfortable things, but even though I 
believe them, they do not comfort me.” She gathered up the 
business of life, sold Vailima, wandered rather aimlessly 
through Europe and America, until she came to rest in that 
Californian country which alone gave sunshine and tran- 
quillity. ‘“ The years ahead of me seem like large, empty 
rooms,” she wrote, “ with high ceilings and echoes.” “ Not 
gay,” she added, “ but I was never one for gaiety much.” 
Yet it was not an unhappy life, although, in retrospect, a 
long preparation, a few years of triumph, a long regret. 





ee, 


“ From her earliest youth,”’ writes one, “ she had always 
been the kind of person to whom everyone instinctively turn, 
in an emergency.” Her personality was conspicuous, defiant 
elusive. A number of her friends attempt in this volume t 
analyze and deseribe it. They provide a record of distinctiys 
traits and characteristics, unfused into a consistent whole 
The strength and effect of it was undeniable; you wer 
conscious of it even if she sat silent in a room. All her lif 
she had sought peace, and peace was, for the most part. 
denied her. Yet she would not have desired a life spent 
otherwise. Some attempt to describe her physical charm, 
pretty in youth, beautiful in old age; her small, delicate 
feet and quiet dark eyes :—“ dark and rich-hearted,” in Mr 
Gosse’s words, “like some wonderful, wine-red jewel.” Hey 
physical courage was great, her moral courage greater, She 
was a fierce hater and a fierce lover. There was an essential] 
shyness and an essential composure, which bewildered many, 
in a character “essentially feminine’? which yet sought 
solitude and adventure and the lands of romance. She loved 
pretty clothes, and repudiated “ Bohemianism ’’—the absurd 
“affectation ’’ with which she and her husband were some. 
times branded. Yet she was entirely unconventional in 
manners and methods of life, sometimes to the wonder, some. 
times to the distress, of their mutual friends. There were 
“strange contradictions ” in her character. “All my life,” 
she protested at the end, “I have taken care of others, and 
yet I have always wanted to be taken care of, for, naturally. 
I belong to the clinging vine sort of woman.’ But this 
“clinging vine’’ woman could ride, shoot, sail, swim. 
“rough it’’ with contentment, always avoided luxury and 
service, and sought for preference wild and lonely places, 
deserted islands off the coast of Lower California or residence 
remotely hidden in secluded valleys of the lovelier land. 
“Every man I asked,” is one testimony, “ every single man, 
rich and poor, young or old, clever or stupid, all agreed 
about Mrs. Stevenson, that she was the most fascinating 
woman he had ever seen.’” She was as wholly un-English 
as Stevenson himself, although she did her best to tolerate 
the strange ways and pleasures of that astounding race. 
Dutch by descent, and growing up in the bleak physical and 
mental barrenness of Indiana, she came by chance into con- 
tact with one to whom the limitation and cold of the 
Northern climate and character were equally repugnant. 

She died—like her husband—suddenly and painlessly, 
from a broken artery in the brain, in days of wild 
tempest, in which the railroads were flooded and all 
traffic delayed. Her body was burnt and the ashes 
deposited on the high hilltop beside the body of her 
husband “ under the wide and starry sky.’’ The world 
was in convulsion, Samoa had been conquered from Ger- 
many, and the age in which she had lived was perishing in 
darkness and storm. “To say that I miss her,’’ wrote her 
grandson, “means nothing. Why, it is as if an era had 
passed into oblivion.”’ 





IMPASSIONED HUMANISM. 


“Original Sinners.” By HENRY W. NEvInson. (Christophers, 


6s. net.) 
Mr. Nevinson has paused for a moment in the unwearied 
tracking down of injustice to gather into a volume eight of 
his short stories. That they should be the consequence of 
his social philosophy is to be expected: and though our 
first feeling at their vividness and power is of regret that 
he has given so little of his time to this less ephemeral 
kind of writing, the feeling is at once perceived to be futile; 
for hardly one of the stories would have come into being 
at all were it not for that same philosophy. It is true that 
his position as an artist is left in dubiety thereby, rather 
than clarified ; but he remains, when all is said, one of the 
few contemporary journalists to whom the younger genera- 
tion can look with unqualified respect. He has helped to 
preserve not only an ordinary dignity for the journalistic 
office, but its noblest significance ; and this, in the long ra, 
is worthier than being simply an author. To be 4 
journalist in the better sense is to be a humanist. Added to 
Mr. Nevinson’s humanism is the characteristic which has 
led him to write down his social observations in story-form, 
that of artistic passion. He is an impassioned humanist. 
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Elizabethan and modern England, America, and West Africa 
have for preface a masterly little essay expounding in a new 
yay the ancient dogma which is indicated by the title of the 


The stories themselves, which concern ancient Rome, | 
| 
| 
' é : A | 
book, and which has given the various pieces a sort of | 

| 


unity :-— 

“Only if we remain obstinately deaf to the poetic 
allurements of the Fall and heroically cleave to the repellent 
old doctrine of Original Sin—only the: does the outlook 
grow a little brighter. Take our sins as original, as part 
of man’s very essence from the beginning: assume, with 
Mephisto, that we have used our glimmering light of reason 
only to become more bestial than the beasts: put mankind 
at its worst within historic times and in the present 
appalling years: still, we may now and again perceive in 
men and women something which makes us hold our 
breath as at a sudden revelation of splendor. . . .” 





The author’s endeavor seems, however, to be rather towards 
showing that such bestiality characterized the history of 
man considerably earlier than in the “ present appalling 
years.’ A glimmer of what he calls the flickering light of 
beauty and love is visible in his studies of contemporary 
life, but that of decadent Rome and the picture of the six- 
teenth-centary carousal outside an English inn are entirely 
devoid of it. Mr. Nevinson’s reaction to his own personal 
experiences—and plenty of justification, these must be giving, 
for impersonal anger and intolerance of any sort of tyranny 
—would seem to have left him with no inclination to mercy 
for the figures in history who chance to recall those experi- 
ences to his mind. The imaginative quality in him is over- 
borne by that of the humanist—which, isolated from artistic 
passion, is merely that of the propagandist. 

Not that the artist’s passion is ever completely absent 
from “‘ Original Sinners.” Otherwise it would have been no 
more than a series of purposeful illustrations of the working 
of “original sin” side by side, by way of variety, with a 
merry tale or two. But it is just because the humanist, the 
propagandist side of him, has had too much freedom that we 
find Mr. Nevinson at fault in the same way as are all writers 
who employ an art-form without their humanism being 
transfigured by and actually subordinated to the artist’s 
passion. M. Anatole France, whom Mr. Nevinson recalls, is 
ahumanist; but he is that always secondarily. If we com- 
pare his ‘‘ Procurator of Judea” with the opening story 
in this volume, we observe the artist-humanist indicating 
the Christ tragedy as it probably appeared to detached con- 
temporaries, while Mr. Nevinson, the humanist-artist, 
portrays Nero as he is universally regarded two thousand 
years after his reign. Consequently our interest in “ Qualis 
Artifex! ” is not for the man, but the manner. The grim 
little tale that follows it, ‘‘ Pongo’s Illusion,” finds us, for 
the very same reason, concerned, and morbidly concerned, 
with the cruelty dealt out to a chimpanzee by a brutal 
African trader—which is not what the author, as artist, 
could have intended. 

Mr. Nevinson is, and it is needless to state it, 
a born rebel. He sould be a rebel against any State system 
whatsoever—precisely because every such __ institution 
hitherto devisable is obliged, from its very nature, to practise 
cruelty and tyranny in some form or other. It is unavoid- 
able in such a case that the humanism of the man should 
dominate at most points the artistry of his book. Only in 
comparatively insignificant stories, like “A Transformation 
Scene” and “ An Act of Fear,” is the artistry permitted to 
clarify. And that, we feel all the time we are reading them, 
is purely because there are no cruelties of action to rouse 
their author afresh to blazing wrath. 





THREE NOVELS. 
‘Back to Life.” By Puitie Gisps. (Heinemann. 7s. net.) 


it is innocently free of structure, unity, composition, and, 
indeed, almost of mechanism of any kind, while parts of 

it are badly written and other parts are little more than 
short-circuited journalistic sketches. And yet it is a 
moving book. And one reads it, every page of it, 
as one very rarely does the work of far more brilliant and 
dexterous novelists, simply because it is so genuine, s0 
full of eager if uncritical innocence. There is a great deal 
of rubbish talked nowadays about moral force and passionate 
feeling being irrelevant to true literature—as though 
literature were not the pleasing and harmonious expression 
of a depth of feeling and a penetration of vision exceeding 
those of other men, without which it is of no more account 
than the idle wind. Sir Philip Gibbs deals with the few 
months before the Armistice, the occupation of the Rhine-. 
lands, the bitter disillusion of men at the Peace of 
Versailles, and the death of a German girl married to an 
English officer, killed partly by underfeeding in Germany, 
and partly by the coldly infernal cruelty of English women, 
when her husband brings her here. The writer is, indeed, 
very heavily down on the women, and we think that his 
conception of modern women in the mass as more cruel 
and less civilized than the average of men, yet capable in 
many individuals of a devotion and beauty of character 
exceeding the less concrete altruism of fine men, is a just 
one, and apt to be forgotten in the first triumphant flush 
of women’s emancipation. Woman, on the whole, comes 
badly out of the war; some women magnificently. ‘“ Back 
to Life’’ is, indeed, a difficult book to review. How, for 
instance, does the writer get his effects when he describes 
the mutual friendliness between the Germans and the 
Army of Occupation? The book is not distinguished, nor 
are its episodes particularly well stage-managed. Yet one 
discerns nobility behind his elaboration of the theme that 
“it is normal in human nature to be friendly towards its 
kind, in spite of five years’ education in savagery.” It is 
to be hoped for the good of the world that so tender a book 
| will reach a wide public. 

Mr. O’Donovan’s “ Conquest ” is, like Sir Philip Gibbs’s 
‘ Back to Life,” the presentation of a case. There is plenty 
of clever talk in it, the arguments from the Sinn Fein point 
of view are lucidly, if hardly persuasively set forth, and 
there are several adroitly managed episodes. There is a 
good deal of hatred of England in it. But 
nationalist hatred of countries seems to us wholly morbid, 
and even pathological. A nation, as Tolstoi rightly heid, is, 
to a certain extent, accountable for the sins of its rulers, 
but one cannot assume that because a few states- 
men and their employers, the tradesmen, have behaved with 
abominable cruelty and bad faith, therefore their country- 
men in general are blackguards, hypocrites, tyrants, and 
assassins. There are highly reactionary and _ even 
base elements in modern Ireland, but that does not divert 
just men from believing that she ought to be independent of 
England, even at England’s, quite possibly, subsequent cost. 
“Quiet Interior” is an extremely ingenious and com- 

plex piece of pattern-weaving. We admire _ the 
dexterity of the graceful hand at work, the nice 
blend of the colors, the symmetry of the accomplished 
design. The book pictures a family, or rather two 
families, during the war and the psychological reactions of 
their members upon one another. It is a far more subtle 
and “ literary” piece of work than “ Back to Life,” and yet 
it does not move us one jot. So far as emotional response is 
concerned, we might just as well have been reading the 
catalogue of a flower-show. ‘“ Quiet Interior” is a static 
book, while, with all its faults, “ Back to Life ” is dynamic. 
So futile is literary power or skill without it be the flesh 
and blood of a human soul. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 











‘Conquest.” By GERALD O’DoNovaN. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net. ) 

"Cries Interior.” By E. B. C. Jones. (CobdensSanderson. 
is. net. ) 


Sm Puitie Gress’s book has all the appearance of being 
4 novel; it presents characters who take part in incidents | 
and situations; there are piles of inverted commas; there 

is love and giving in marriage, and death. But it is not 
4 novel, nor even what the Laodiceans would call a tract; 


“‘The Life- Worship of Richard Jefferies.” By ARTHUR F 
THORN. (Pioneer Press, 1s. net.) 


Ir Mr. Thorn’s little book should induce its readers to 
go to Jefferies it will serve a good cause. They will find that 
clear stream specially refreshing. Mr. Thorn is not only an 
\ admirer, but his state borders on wild excitement, so much 
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so that his undoubted eloquence never gets to a clear defini- 
tion of Jefferies’ genius. Perhaps it does defy definition, 
but Jefferies’ quality is clear enough in his work. No 
reader unacquainted with him need be put off by Mr. Thorn’s 
talk of cosmic vision and “rapturous soul-thought.”’ 
Jefferies’ shafts at civilization convince because of the 
quality of his art. Mr. Thorn, in his exposition of the 
“message,’’ induces one to protest that the quarrel is not 
really, as he thinks, with commercialism, but with the nature 
of the human animal. People who have lived from child- 
hood among woods and hills and meadows are not 60 very 
rare, after all. We have not observed that invariably they 
“think deep things ’’ and “ know the holiest emotions.”” The 
child mind may be delicate and pure, but time works its 
slow tragedy among rustics as well as town dwellers. 
Jefferies was a rarity, and that really is why Mr. Thorn has 
written a book about him. 


+ . * 


**Old and New in the Countryside.” By VIcToRIA DE 
BUNSEN. (Longmans. Qs. net.) 


Tuere are noble lords who will die in the last ditch to 
defend the old order. Miss de Bunsen records its passing 
with just a little wistfulness, because so much that was good 
must be lost with what should go because it is bad. Historians 
record in a general way the changes in the evolution of 
society. Miss de Bunsen is interested in the position of the 
individual and in the changes brought about in the life of 
the family. She sketches many finely imagined portraits of 
country-house and village characters. She is hopeful of the 
Hodge of to-morrow. When the time comes which will bring 
him leisure he will not turn to revivals of village arts and 
crafts and Morris dancing ; she believes he will recreate his 
native art without the help of benevolent squire or 
academic enthusiast. ‘“ All sorts of sturdy native growths 
may be looked for then; and they will be fresh and original, 
with the promise of something permanent about them, no 
servile imitation of the past. They will bear the impress 
of the contemporary order, not of the medieval.’ Already 
he is beginning to ask his share of what the leisured, “ all 
unmeriting,” Miss de Bunsen reflects, have taken as their 
right. “ We cannot refuse him... all the old things are 
passing. Better hasten their passing, better hold nothing 
back.” But Miss de Bunsen gives a backward glance at the 
quiet path among the elm-trees, “ the garden of peace in its 
red, old walls, the water in the hollow, with the starlings 
aflight across the sunset red.” 


* * * 
‘Jordans, 1920.” (Swarthmore Prezs. 2s, net.) 


A DETAILED report of the notable international confer- 
ence of Young Friends held at Jordans. Young Friends 
attended from all the continents, and one of its triumphs was 
the presence of six Germans and one Austrian. It was the 
first conference held for nine years, and, the war having been 
fought in the interval, it was of special importance. Amon 
the subjects discussed were “The Upshot of the War,” 
“The International Quaker Church,’’ “ Christ and the Social 
Order,’’ ‘“‘ The Church and International Politics,” and they 
are all reported in this booklet, together with the addresses 
given by Wm. Littleboy, W. C. Braithwaite, Edith Stratton, 
J. Rowntree Gillett, Donald Grant, and A. Neave Brayshaw. 
The reports of the group meetings are included, and there 
are special contributions by foreign delegates recording their 
impressions of the conference. Georg Fréhlich (Germany) 
calls for an uncompromising attitude. Only a new way of 
thinking, he writes, will lead us to a new spiritual life, 
“only a new type of behavior in everyday life will be the 
basis of a better kind of social life.” He demands a 
thoroughly radical spirit: “ We have to dig to the very 
deepest roots to find the new soil on which we might start a 
new building . we must start on an extreme.” 


* * * 


A Vision of Education.” By N. W. Hammonp, M.A. 
(Birmingham Central Labor Party. 2d.) 


Mr. Hammonp has written a most useful pamphlet for 
Labor propaganda. By its treatment of the question of 
education above all others the Labor Party will be judged. 
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Its ultimate aims can never be realized by a nation mentally 
in the C3 Class. In stressing that education is closely bound 
up with the community’s standard of life, he warns his 
party that education for purely material ends must be no 
part of their policy. He surveys the psychological motives 
determining the different stages of education, and outlines 
a practical programme. He demands nursery schools 
(roughly, ages 3 to 7); preparatory education (ages 7 to 12); 
secondary education (full time for every child up to the age 
of 16). Beyond this there should be either continued educa- 
tion to the age of 18 in secondary schools, preparatory to a 
university, or technical education, or specialized education 
for business or commerce, &c. All who show capacity to 
benefit from it should be given university and higher tech- 
nical education ; but no young person should go to a univer. 
sity before the age of 18. There should also be generous 
opportunities for adult education. The universities “ must 
go out into the country and carry their message with them. 
They could run classes and lectures in the rural districts, 
throw open their doors and offer their hospitality during 
vacation time to many who are otherwise prevented from 
access to knowledge through economic or occupational 
reasons. We shall want more buildings, more professors 
and lecturers, and we shall have to give them just 
remuneration.” 
* * * 


“The Good Englishwoman.” By Oro WILLIAMS. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d.) 


Most men have agreed to say that women are beyond 
their understanding, but Mr. Williams thinks that is because 
we are slack, it being easier to regard as mysterious what 
would require a little effort to fathom. Also, it flatters the 
women. Mr. Williams has few hesitations and doubts. He 
knows about them all. No, not all, only the good 
ones, or, rather—which circumscribes his vision still further 
—only the good Englishwomen. He accepts it as a principle 
that, in all but purely physical exertion, men and women 
have equal potential abilities. The war-time scene of man 
in a sidecar driven by a woman in khaki is to him a symbol. 
He has another symbol. The lady members’ room in the 
House of Commons has at present but one occupant. ‘ When 
it has many—and the time may not be long distant—will it 
not be a dynamo for the storage of the feminine current?” 
A force will then be in action which men could not rival. 
To-day women can accomplish by a whisper and a sigh, or a 
sally and a smile, more than can be done by an hour of 
oratory in Parliament. She will conquer in any sphere of 
public and private activity, Mr. Williams argues, if she 
retains her weapon of femininity. These generalizations are 
brightly and forcibly written, and will amuse the women as 
well as the men, especially, perhaps, the women. The author 
himself suggests they should not be taken too seriously. 
Most generalizations about sex give a hollow ring when 
struck by particular cases. But writers will never be dis- 
couraged from trying again. They are not likely to take the 
advice of Chekhov, who begged them to give up solving 
problems; he thought it was time they recognized that there 
was no making out anything in this world. 


* * % 


“Johnson Club Papers.” 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


By Various Hands. (Fisher 


Ir there be an easier literary subject than Lamb it must 
be Johnson. An essayist in search of an idea has only to 
open Boswell. There is at least one theme to every page. 
He needs only to quote, and continue to quote. The more 
quotations the better the essay. Here are some subjects: 
“Dr. Johnson on Liberty,” “Dr. Johnson’s Expletives,” 
“ Dr. Johnson and the Law,” ‘ Dr. Johnson and the Catholic 
Church,”’ “ Johnson and the Theatre,” “ Johnson’s Character 
as shown in his Writings.’’ All these and some others are 
dealt with in this volume of papers read at the dinners of 
the Johnson Club. The contributors are Sir Chartres Biron, 
Mr. Edward Clodd, Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, the late Spencer 
Leigh Hughes, Mr. John O’Connor, the late Sir George 
Radford, Mr. E. S. Roscoe, Sir Charles Russell, Mr. H. 
Spencer Scott, Mr. L. C. Thomas, Mr. A. B. Walkley, and 
the late Henry B. Wheatley. An entertaining volume. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF EUROPE. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest 
Satow, G.C.M.G. 

TwO DOMINION STATESMEN: 1. SIR WILFRID LAURIER. By 
Edward Porritt. ii, GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA. By Sir Lionel 
hillips, M 

rut GINESTRA; OR, THE DESERT FLOWER. By Henry Cloriston. 

THE LAST OF THE HABSBURGS: i. THE EMPEROR FRANCIS 
EMPEROR KARL. By Theodore Von Sosnosky. P 

THE AGRARIAN MOVEMENT IN CANADA. 

THE MEANING OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By C. T. Hagberg 
Wright. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NAVAL STAFF, 1917-19. By Captain 


ae AN 
JOSEF. ii. THE ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND. iii. THE 
Alfred C. Dewar. 


5 ERMAN CONSTITUTION. By J. W. Gordon, K.C. ij 
TE EVISM AND DEMOCRACY. By Prof. Sir William Ashley. NO] IN STRIFE, BUT IN FELLOWSHIP 
THE WAGES PROBLEM IN AGRICULTURE. By Sir R. Henry 

Rew, K.C. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. By Albert Thomas, Direetor 
of the International Labor Office. 
ENGLISH TRADITIONS IN ART. By Laurence Binyon. 
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A Poem on the Second Advent of Christ. HE New Year has brought only fear and dread to 
By MIRIAM WORSNIP. 2/= net. thousands of women and children for whom the 
a * Blank verse in Miltonic Metre.” immediate past has only unhappy memories. Many 
of the children have never known what it is to have 
M A N A N D G Oo D 7 a satisfying meal. Will you help them? 
By L. C. POORE. 4/6 net. If you were in constant touch with these unforiu- 
“An attempt to inquire into ‘The Meaning of Life’ from the nate victims of famine and disease, as our workers 
standpoint of the professing Christian” 





are, you would be unable to resist the appeal of 
Complete Catalogue free by post. little children and starving women. 











TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 


“A book to set the stay-at-home Englishman’s mouth watering.”— In Austria we are supplying some 55,000 children 
Evening Standard. 


under six with weekly rations. A recent medical exami- 
“FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL by LAND, 


nation of 85,730 children revealed no less than 87 per 
WATER and AIR.” cent. under-nourished or in semi-starvation. The death- 


By F. HEDGES BUTLER, with 89 Illustrations, Price 21/- tate from tuberculosis was 58 per 1,000 in 1919, or one 
Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. Published by 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. in four of the deaths, and there is no sign of abatement. 
Clothing is being provided for the destitute of the 
middle classes, and most important reconstruction work 

| is being done to re-establish agriculture. 
In Germany we have undertaken the feeding of 
A 22,000 underfed children in the Cologne area, where 
there were 10,000 cases of tuberculosis amongst 
children in 1919. Other measures deal with Orphan 
| TRAGEDY Homes, middle-class relief, and student feeding, &c. 
In Poland the needs to-day are unlimited. Success- 
: ful beginnings are being made to help the people to 


Tesume agriculture, but the grip of winter compels 
OF ERRORS. the distribution of relief as a temporary measure. 
































' Soup kitchens have been started for the starving, and 
a distribution of clothes and blankets is in progress. 
) B The anti-typhus work is proving invaluable in checking 
y : the spread of disease. 
; J. L. HAMMOND. This winter will inevitably bring death to 
thousands upon thousands in these famine areas. 
(Reprinted from“ The Nation” The numbers of those urgently in need are so large as 
of January 8th, 1921.) to be scarcely realisable. It is estimated that in Poland 
alone there are 500,000 orphans and 1,750,000 sick 
children. 
it ‘ = 
; Price 3d. PLEASE SEND _— GIFT TO-DAY 
: Post free 34d. : 
: Special terms for large quantities. v 
Cc 
Ir The FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR VICTIMS’ 
e Eine , ae . rd RELIEF COMMITTEE (A. Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.) 27, 
td., : é 
f 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. Gifts of ae (new 
, (0 Whine colin ond semBieies or partly worn) will be welcomed at the Warehouse, 5, 
should be sent. New Street Hill, London, E.C.4, 


Kindly mention “‘ Nation” when replying to this appeal. 
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The GWieek in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue recent upward movement of Stock Exchange prices, 
which on the whole was rather cut of proportion to the 
volume of business passing, has been checked for the present, 
weak holders in many sections seizing on the opportunity, 
afforded by the recent advance, to sell out. But, although 
business is slacker and prices have generally reacted a little, 
the tone has not relapsed as yet into the old dismal groove. 
Much of the attention of brokers is devoted to the new scale 
of telephone charges, which has created indignation every- 
where in the City, and to stockbrokers in particular, who 
practically live on the telephone, means a very formidable 
addition to working expenses. The action of the Postmaster- 
General has certainly succeeded in fanning to flame the 
disgust felt in City circles with the shortcomings of the 
bureaucracy. 

The monetary outlook is a topic of keen discussion just 
now, particularly on the Stock Exchange, where, of course, 
the markets for gilt-edged and all sound fixed-interest-bearing 
securities stand to gain almost automatically by a decline 
in money rates. On the one hand, it has to be remembered 
that the scarcity of capital and the pressure for credit have 
been constant and prominent symptoms of recent months, 
that the liquidation of stocks of commodities does not at the 
moment appear to have gone quite far enough to ease the 
position very greatly, and that the directors of the Bank of 
England are not likely to lower Bank rate so long as there 
is any fear that it might have to be raised again fairly soon. 
Before they reduce it, they will obviously wish to feel fairly 
sure that it will be able to stay at the lower level. On the 
other hand, it would seem that recent experience has some- 
what impaired the prestige of the party who believe in 
artificially dear money. When a more or less permanent 
reduction seems possible it will probably come ; and although 
prophecy is unprofitable, and in these days there is many a 
slip *twixt the cup and the lip, there seems to be a fairly 
widespread expectation that a 6 per cent. rate may be seen 
before the year is two months old. 

Overseas TRADE In 1920. 

British exports in December, although nearly £6 millions 
better than in December, 1919, were nearly £23 millions lower 
than in November last. This decline shows that the trade 
depression has at last begun to tell upon the figures, and 
suggests apprehensions with regard to future months’ 
returns. But the present industrial stagnation and woeful 
scarcity of new orders should not blind us to the remarkable 
trade achievements of 1920. During the year just past 
British exports rose by £536 millions and total exports by 
£594 millions. The adverse balance of trade, as shown by the 
published merchandise figures, was reduced by £284 millions 
to £378 millions. Against this “ visible’’ import balance 
have to be set “ invisible ” exports—i.e., shipping and insur- 
ance earnings, interest and dividends on foreign investments, 
&c.—which have been officially guessed to amount to £640 
millions for 1920. If this guess is approximate, the real 
trade balance in 1920 favored this country to the extent of 
£262 millions, or, in other words, we established in 1920 a 
favorable balance at least equivalent on paper to that enjoyed 
before the war. Of course, an important slice of our export 
trade is carried on with impoverished countries on terms of 
long credit, while we have to pay promptly for imports. Thus 
the normal financial effects of the establishment of a formid- 
able trade balance on the right side are impaired and post- 
poned. Nevertheless, as I pointed out last week, all the 
principal exchange rates moved in our favor in 1920, with the 
sole exception of dollar exchange, which is depressed by 
peculiar reasons. Even the dollar rate, it should be noticed, 
has been improving steadily since the new year began, though 
whether this is really the beginning of a sustained upward 
movement it is as yet too early to say. 

Bank DIvipEnps. 

The leading Bank dividends, so far as they have appeared 
up to the moment of writing, have shown comparatively little 
change, while the preliminary statements of profits for 1920, 
which accompany the dividend declarations, follow out the 
general expectation of substantial increases due to a period 





of high money rates and heavy credit demand. In many 
cases the same dividend as a year ago absorbs more money, 
for capital has in many cases been increased. Once again 
large sums are required for security depreciation, and 
directors naturally feel the call, under present conditions, 
to make fairly generous reserves against possible con- 
tingencies. Full dividends for 1919 and 1920 are compared 
below (necessary explanations being given in a footnote), 
and latest prices shown with yields calculated on the basis 
of 1920 dividends :— 


Amount Price Price Pre. 

of Paid Dividends. Endof Jan. 12, sent 

Name of Bank. Share. Up. 1919. 1920. 1919. 1921. Poy 

% % 8. d. 

Alexanders Discovnt 10 5 134 163} 9 8 9§ 80 
Bank of Liverpool and 

Martins i oo ae 2 16t 16 7 8 7159 

Barclays “A” an a lu 10 7 6 680 

Barclays “B” oe 1 20(t) 14 “= 2 6 ll 6 
neashiz & York- 

™ aes ial int ows 10 19 19 346 28h «26613 3 

Lloyds’ os F) 1 20 164(a) — 2516734 


London County, West- 
minster & Parr’s... + 


mon 
8s 


20 16 133 7:10 
124t 128 2 5-32 lg 613 


wo 


London Joint City & 
Midland ade ss 23 18 18 8 63 613 
e Do. an ae 24 - 18 84 7 6 8 
Manchester & County 20 + 15 163 10 23-32 9 613 
Manchester and Liver- 


oe ow 


pool District ae 3 183 184 9 9-16 8 617 6 
National Discount... 25 5 12 14 8 7 10 0 0 
National Provincial & 

Union ~“ as 34 16 16 83 7z #710 

Do. —— 4 16 16 9 8 800 
Provincial of Ireland... 100 124 134 134 244 1839449 
Do. — 10 134 134 204 17 800 
Union Discount on ae 5 154 16} 104 9% 883 
Williams, Deacons... 5 1 124 124 27-32 Ss 3% 
Do. on? oe 1 124 124 2 3-32 1g 613 3 


(t) This dividend was paid upon £2 shares with £1 paid up. 
t This dividend includes a bonus of 2 per cent., which is paid free 
of income tax. | Includes bonus of 1 per cent., free of income tax. 
(a) Lloyds Bank. This dividend is paid on a larger capital than the 
1919 dividend of 20 per cent. +t Rate per cent. per annum. 
The London Joint City and Midland’s profits for 1920 were 
£2,831,861, against £2,604,257 in 1919; Barclays’ £2,927,523, 
against £2,122,192; Lloyds’ £3,237,742, against £2,876,302 ; 
London County, Westminster & Parr’s £2,915,708, against 
£2,455,007. Investors in Bank shares have good reason both 
to be satisfied with 1920 results and to look forward with 
confidence to 192i. It may be that lower money rates and a 
decline in demand for credit will tend to reduce profits this 
year; but, should these factors operate, they will also pro- 
vide compensation by lifting the quotations of gilt-edged 
stocks and relieving the Banks of much of the burden of 
depreciation which has absorbed such large fractions of earn- 
ings in recent years. 

ARGENTINE Raitway TRafFFics. 

For the year 1919-1920 the four great broad-gauge, 
British-owned railways of Argentina enjoyed remarkable 
prosperity, due to an exceptional concatenation of circum- 
stances. In reviewing these results on this page on November 
13th I find that I wrote: “ Stockholders should temper their 
justifiable rejoicing by remembering that to some extent cir- 
cumstances were abnormally favorable in the past year. ... 
Two crops cannot be carried every year, and the traffic 
returns for the current year to date show formidable 
decreases.” The justification for this warning is seen in the 
traffic returns for the first half of the companies’ fiscal year 
1920-21, which are now available, and which I have tabulated 
below along with the latest ordinary stock prices and 
yields : — 


26 Weeks’ Dividends, Present 
Aggregate Gross Whele Prices 
Receipts and Years and Yields. 


Net Receipts 1918-1919. Ordinary 
where stated 1919. 1920. Stocks. 
£ £ % £ 8.d. 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific 3,197,000. 670,000 2 5 47 10 12 9 


Buenos AyresGt. Southern 3,904,000___ 713,000 2 1 «864 1018 9 

we Do. Net. 431,000 _ 1,099,000 } 

Puenos Ayres Western ... 1,927,000_ uae } 3 7 6 1140 
Net.  149,000_ 176,000 


Central Argentine . 5,241,0004 626,00 2 6 S58 069 
The Central Argentine provides a remarkable exception to the 
general run of formidable traffic declines. In view of these 
figures, stockholders should be prepared for the probability 
that last year’s increased dividend rates cannot be main- 
tained in most cases. L. J. RB. 
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CHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND 








Owing to the appalling need in Five of the 
Northern Provinces of .China, contributions te this 
Fund are urgently required. 


EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. 
£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. 


[t is feared that Millions will die of starvation 
unless immediate help is sent. 

Donations may be forwarded to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Sir CHARLES ADDIS, Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 4, and marked “ China 
Famine Relief Fund.” 


J. P. DONOVAN, Hon. Secretary, King’s Court, Broadway, 
London, S.W. 1. 


| 
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BURBERRYS’ 
HALF-PRICE SALE 


During January. 
ACLEAN SWEEP of ACCUMULATED STOCK 
Men’s & Women’s Suits, Weatherproofs, Overcoats. 
NO PROFIT SEEKING. 


Examples— 
Weatherall Topcoats. Sale Price 4 Gns. 
Lounge Suits. Sale Price 4 & 7 Gns. 


Burberry Costumes. Sale Price 7 Gns. 
@UTFITTING SALE. — underwear, 


, Night-wear, Shirts, Blouses, Jumpers, Gloves, 
| Hose, Ties, Mufflers. HALF USUAL PRICES 
Write for Men’s and Women’s Full Sale List. 


BURBERRYS _tahvon'"3wt 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 


103° 1/- 


Per Oz. Per Oz. 2 | 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. ff | OUR - READERS’ - OPINIONS 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
































‘* Your paper continues to be an inspiration to me, 
both as an instructor and an encouraging friend— 














encouraging, I say, because in these dreary days of 
moral lassitude and mental inertia it continues to 
hold aloft the lamp of sweet reasonableness and to 
save a few earnest lovers of their kind from the 
suicide of despair,” 
Eric A. McD., 
Johannesburg. 10, 11. 20. 


FURNITURE %, 


The best Stock ot Farnitere in Loudon 
at LOWEST PRICES 
fer Exceilenes of Quality and Design 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co: 124238-241 Totrenhare Cour: Rd Wi 
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‘our LOURNVILLE COCOA “ze 


FLAVOUR” na CONDITIONS 
See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate. 


ees + 
































Out of the cold into a we: 


MustTaArp B 


A bath to which is added a couple of tablespoonfuls or 
so of COLMAN’S MUSTARD or the contents of 
a carton of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. “Let Muster Mistard 

prepare your bath.’ 
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LECTURES, 


GRESHAM COLLEGE. 


Basinghall Street, E.C. 


The Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy, Mr. Arthur R. Hinks, 
C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S., will give four lectures on “The Motions © 
of the ‘Fixed’ Stars” on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and — 
Friday, January 18-21, at 6 pm. Admission free to the public, qi 


MEETINGS, &c. 


HE NEXT STEP TO PEACE.—A Series of Lunch Hour 
Addresses is to be given at Devonshire House, 136, Bisho 4 
E.C., on Mondays, from 1.20 to 150 p.m. January 17th: “ ported 
Capitalist Psychology.” Miss Margaret Bondfield. 


a 
([.HEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ORDER OF SERVICE— ~ 
Mortimer Hall, 93, Mortimer Street, W. Course of Public 
Lectures every Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Songs at the Piano: Minnie © 
Williams, A.R.M.C.M. Admission Free. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING (Systematized Course ensuring " 
ciency); also Stage and Cinema Training.—MARION McCarty © 
16, Hallam-street, Portland Place, W. 1. . 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. ” 

Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
Gymnastics, Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 


The Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 


TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
(For Ladies and Gentlemen.) 
Feb. eee. Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c. 


gns. 
March 12.—SICILY and CALABRIA. 5 weeks. 98 gns. 
April 8.—Holiday Tour to Italy. 24 days. 69 gns. 
April 26—SPAIN and TANGIER. 5 weeks. 125 gns. 
Programmes from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159, Auckland Road, | 
Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. ; 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipaat RESIDENCE. RESIDBNT PHYSICIAN. 
jua Lounges. Turkish Bathe. Massage. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD TUBE STATION. 
To-day (Sat.), at 230, THROUGH THE CRACK, 
With RENEE MAYER. 

Nightly, at 8.15, Mat., Jan. 22, at 2.3, THE HONEYMOON, 
All seats bookable in advance, 7s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d. 
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BOOKSELLERS, CATALOGUES, &c. q 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATE, 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 











INSURANCE. 


The only Investment which does not de- 7 
preciate in valueis a Life Assurance Policy 
INSURE WITH THE q 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE Co, Ltd. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COOUNTANT and INCOME TAX EXPERT undertakes 
auditing and all accountancy work.—Write “H.,” Fuller's Adver 4] 
tising Office, 99, New Bond-street, W. Be, 


XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER a 
E 10 by 8, 5s. ream (480 sheets), post free. Send post card for : 
samples e meme in Stationery.—Charles Ericson & Co., 2, Tudor 
street, E.C. 4. 
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Communications to THE Eprtor should be addressed to T Fe 
Nation, Ediiorial Offices, 10, Adelphi Terrace, W74. iy 


Communiecatione respecting subscriptions should 08% 
addressed to THE MaNaGER, THE Narton, 10, A%elphi Te 
W.C.2. 1’ 
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